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Brief Memoir of Mr. Chilling. 
worth. 


“ The Bible—the Bible only.” 


[Intending to lay before our 
readers, in the present Volume, 
a series of extracts from the In- 
comparable Advocate of the Pro- 
testant principle, in the manner 
of those from Milton, in our last 
Volume, we judge it proper to 
preface them with a short account 
of the writer, At a time when 
the Bible Society is calling the 
Protestant world to a recognition 
of their one great principic, it is 
presumed that a memoir, how. 
ever imperfect, of Chillingworth, 
with a selection of passages from 
his works, now in comparatively 
few hands, will not be deemed 
unsuitable to a publication, of 
which the object is to promote 
truth by helping forward inquiry. 
We could not begin a volume with 
a name or subject more agreeable 
to our views, or which we should 
prefer exhibiting as a pledge of 
our motives in carrying on the 
present work. Ep. |] 

WiIttrtamM CHILLINGWORTH, 
gon of William Chillingworth, a 
citizen, and once mayor, of Ox. 
ford, who carried on the trade 
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of a brewer, was born in St. 
Martin’s parish in that city, in 
October, 1602, and_ received 
baptism there on the Jast of that 
month, TIlis baptism is here re- 
corded, because it was rendered 
memorable by his having had as 
a godfather, William Laud, then 
Fellow of St. John’s College and 
Master of Arts, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury. To 
the end of his own eventful life, 
Laud was the friend and patron 
of Chillingworth. With all his 

errors, this prelate was of a noble — 
and generous disposition: he, like 
his master, Charles [. was cast 
upon times unsvited to his genius ; 
and like that monarch also, he 
expiated, by the dignified man. 


- ner of his death, the faults of his 


life, 

After Chillingworth bad been 
educated in grammar learning 
under Edward Sylvester, a noted 
Latinist and Grecian, or in the 
free school joining to Magdalen 
College, or in both, he became 
a scholar of Trinity College, un. 
der the tuiion of Mr. Robert 
Skinner, on the second of June, 
1618, being thea of about two 
years standing in the University ; 
and going through with ease the 
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classes of logic and philosophy, 
was admitted Master of Arts in 
the latter end of 1623, and fel- 
low of the said College 10th of 
June, 1628.8 ** He was then 
observed,” says Wood, $ tw be no 
drudge at his study, but being 
a man of great parts would do 


much in a litte time when he 
settled to it. He would often 
walk in the college grove and 


contemplate, but when he met 
with wny scholar there, he would 
ehier mite discourse and dispute 
with him, purposely to facilitate 
and make the way of wrangling 
common with him; which was a 
fashion used in those days, espe- 
cially among the disputing theo. 
logists, or among those that set 
themselves apart purposely for 
divinity.” + 

While he resided in college, 
Chillingworth was in correspon. 
dence with Laud, then archbishop, 
and is said to have sent his grace 


* Wood. Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. 
col, 20. isted. In allusion to the place 
of beth Chillingworth's birth and 
education, Fuller says, (Worthies, p, 
$39, 340), aficr bis quaint manner, 
«* by the benefit of his birth, he fel] 
from the lap of his mother into the 
armes of the Muses.” 


¢ Wood, ut sup.—Aubrey says, in his 
account of Chillingworth, (im his Lives, 
lately published with Letters, &c. from 
the Bodician, &c.) “ My tutor, W. 
Browne, hath told me, that Dr. Chil- 
lingworth studied not much, but when 
he did, he did much in a little time. 
He much delighted in Sextus Emperi- 
cus. He d.d walk much in ihe college 
grove, and there contemplare, and meet 
with some cod’s-head or other and dis- 
puie with him and baffle him. He 
—e himself before hand. He 
would always be disputing ; so would 
my tutor. I think it was an epidemick 
evil of that time, which I think now is 
grown out of fashion, as unmannerly 
amd boyishe.” 





weekly intelligence of what passed 
in the University.q 

Little is known of Chilling- 
worth’s college studies. His works, 
though wholly theological, cor- 
roborate the satement of his bio- 
eraphers, that be applied with 
great success to mathematics: no 
one could have reasoned so closely 
and conclusively who had fot 
been thoroughly exercised in the 
rigid methods of demonstration. 
It were less to have been expected 
that he should have courted the 





t Aubrey relates, that in this cor- 
vespondence with Laud he betrayed the 
contents of a private letter, written to 
him by Dr. Gill, master of St. Paul's 
School, with whom he maintained an 
epistolary intercourse for some years. 
Gill, it is alleged, in one of his let- 
ters had called King James and his 
son the old fool and the young one, and 
this letter, it is added, was communi- 
cated by Chillingworth to the archbi- 
shop, upon which a storm was raised, 
from which Gill was with difficulty 
saved. This story rests upon no foun. 
dation, or a very slight one. Chil- 
lingworth's life was ransacked by his 
theological opponents, whilst he was 
yet living, and if so severe a charge ag 
treachery to a friend could have been 
brought against him, there is no doubt 
it would have been urged by the Puri- 
tans whom he offended by neglect, or 
the Romanists whom he had provoked 
by his apostacy, (as they termed it) 
and continued to irritate by his wri- 
tings. If the facts were, upon the 
whole, as they are stated by Aubrey, 
Chillingworth’s conduct would admit 
of some lighter censure than that be- 
longing to treachery : he might be only 
imprudent in disclosing what ought te 
have been concealed, nor will the dis 
closure appear-a certain sign of pre- 
meditated infidelity to a friend, to any 
one whoconsiders the age and character 
ofthe prelate, and of his adopted son ; 
Laud, suspicious, intriguing, sagacious, 
and constantly devoted to the crafts of 
the priesthood and of the state, —Chil- 
lingworth, forward, frank, ingenuous 
and confident. 
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playful Muses ; yet he must have 
made some essays, at least, in 
verse, as Sir John Suckling in. 
troduces his name into his Sessions 
of the Pocts.* 

Chillingworth contracted some 
friendships at Oxford, which il. 
lustrate his character, and had 
probably no small influence upon 
his opinions and conduct. A 
friend in whom, as wili appear by 
two letters which we shall here- 
after transcribe, he reposed an 
early religious confidence, . and 
whom in his last will he denomi- 
nates his ‘* deare father,’? was 
Dr. Sheldon, afterwards bishop 
of London, and, upon Juxon’s 
death, promoted to Canterbury. 
It were useless to inquire what 
points in Sheldon’s character con- 
ciliated the esteem of Chilling- 
worth: for the prelate who ob 
structed the healing design of the 
conferences at the Savoy, and 
who promoted the Act of Uni. 
formity, and the Five-mile-Act, 
our Protestant champion could 
scarcely have entertained respect ; 
he could certainly have felt no 
predilection arising from conge- 
niality of sentiment on great prin- 
ciples aud important plans of 
ecclesiastical policy: but Shel. 
don’s character might change with 
his place ;+ Chillingworth knew 
him not as a prelate ; and Burnet, 





* "Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, p. 7. 
Suckling writes the name Shillingsworth; 
the spelling even of names not 
— yet uniform, ith Chilling. 
worth, others are brought forward as 
candidates for poetical fame who will 
not now be considered as successful 
votaries of the Muses: Selden, for in- 
stance, is said to have “ sate hard by 
the chair.’ 


+ “ My Lord Lucius Falkland was 
wont to say, that he never knew any 
ene that a paire of lawne sleeves had 


who regarded him with no reve. 
rence or affection, has recorded 
that be was dextrous in business, 
quick of apprehension and of a 
true judgment; generous and 
charitable ; exceedingly pleasant 
in conversation, and having an 
art, that was peculiar to him, of 
treating all that came to him ina 
most obliging manner, 

Another friend of Chillingworth’s 
was Lucius Carey, Lord Falk- 
land; a nobleman who was the 
ornament of his age, who joined 
the court party in the civil war 
without bringing his love of li- 
berty into question, and who fell 
[in the battle of Newbury, Sept. 
20, 1643] in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age, “ havingso much 
dispatched the true business of 
life, that the eldest rarely attain 
to that immense knowledge, and 
the youngest enter not into the 
world with more innocency ; 
Whosoever,”” (adds Clarendon, 
whose picture of this truly noble 
rovalist, glows in the bright co- 
louring of truth as well as of 
friendship), ‘* leads such a life 
needs be the less anxious apon 
how short warning it is taken from 
him.”|]| Falkland and Chilling- 
worth were endeared to each 
other by an equal love of learn. 
ing and truth. It is related of 
the former, a3 an instance of his 
resolution and perseverance, that 
he once resolved not to see Lon. 
don, to which he was greatly at- 





not altered from himself, but only Bp. 
Juxon.” ' 
Aubrey's Lives, in Letters, Yc. frem 
Bodleian, &c, syvo. 1813. Vol. Il. p. 
376. 

q Hist. of O. T. 8vo. 1809. Vol. I. 
p. 247. . 

\| Hist. of Rebel. Vol. Il, Pt. 1. Sve. 
Oxf. 1707. P. 359» *—- 








tached, till he bad perfectly 
learned the Greek tongue, and 
that, in consequence he retired to 
his house in the country and pur- 
sued the Greek with such inde 
fativable industry, that ina short 


ti he was master of it aud ace 
? ] ‘ = 1 
curnately read all the Greek . 


torians. Atthis tine, probably, 


he cultivated the acquainiance of 
Chillogwerth ; for ** bis house 
being withro little 1 e than fen 
miics of Oxtore : fat Grent ‘Tue, 
@r bew, Ox 
miberily an 
most polite and accuraie mean ct 
that Universny : who found such an 
Immenscness Of wit, and such a 
solidity of judgement in him, 


infiuiie a fancy, bound in by a 


=? Wie ontractcd la. 


j 
' frend wp Wi ihe 


most locical ratiocination, such a 
vast kuowledgee, that he was not 
Ignorant in any thing, yet such 
an excessive humility as if be had 
known nothing, that they fre. 


quently reso: ted and dwelt with 


him, as in a college situated ina 
purer airs so that tits house wasa 
university in a less volume; whi- 
ther they came not so much for 
repose as study; and to examine 
and refine those grosser proposi- 
tions, which laziness and consent 
made current in vulgar conver 
sation,’’ + 

Lord Falkland is said to have 
been the FIRST SOCINIAN IN 
EXGLAND, and to have been cone 
verted by th perusal of the first 
Cupy ot the Mr; alres Polona, which 
which was biought into this coun. 


try.] 








¢ Clarendon. ubi sup. pp. 351, 352. 

t For this tact, which many will be 
inclined to dispute, it is necessary to 
ceive our iathority, vho is Aubrey. ‘He 
eats, in his life of Falkland, ** f have 
beard Dir. Ralph Batherst say, «chat 
when he wasa boy,.soy Lord lived at 


¢ 
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The names of Falkland and 
Chillingwerth were suitably joined 
in a@ common saying et Oxford 
in their day, which has been 
handed down to us; namely, 
‘* that if the Great Tuike were to 
be converted by nat rrall reason, 
these two were the p :sons to con- 
vert him.” 

Resides these persons, the evere 
memorable Mr. John Hales, en. 
joyed the friendship of Chilling. 
V orth : a frier 1D couc hated 
and sirengthened by the simila. 
rity of their studics and bent of 
nind: both were patronized by 
Laud, both adlered to ibe royal 
cause, in the sirug: vetween 
Charles I. and the parhament, 
and beth were reproached as So. 


cinians. Hales is represented to 
have assisted Chillingworth in his 
argument against the Church of 


> 
& 
Rome. 





Coventry, (where he had thena house) 
and that he would sit up very late at 
night in the study, and many times 
came to the library at the schoole 
there. The studies in fashion in those 
days (in England) were Poetrey and 
Controversie with the Church of Kome. 
My lord’s mother was a zealous Papist, 
who being very earnest to have her son 
of her religion, and her son upon that 
occasion laboring hard to find the truth, 
was so far at last from settling on the 
Romish church, that he settled and 
rested on the Polish (I mean Socinian- 
isme).—e was the first Socinianin Eng- 
dand ; and Dr. — Cressey, cf Merton 
Coll. (Dean of —-— in Irelend, after. 
wards a Benedictine Monk,) told me at 
Sam. Cowper's, (1009) that he himself 
was the first that brought Socinus’s books ; 
shortly after my lord comeing to him, and 
casting his ecie on them, would needs pre- 
senily borrow them to peruse; and was 
so exiremely taken ani satisfied with 
them, that from that time was his com 
veTSIOn, 

Life of Falkland, in Letters, &c. from 
Bodleian, & ce, Vol. U. 


* Of Hales, the acute  inguirer, the 
tcarlees reasouce, the farsecing expo- 


Ee ea SS, 
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With such friend-hips, and with 
ewell known disposition for in 
quiry, and an ardent love of truth, 
we cannot be surprised that ip 
lingworth turned his attention to 
the eontroversy between the P ro. 
testants and Papists, which in 
his day chiefly agitated men’s 
minds. He contracted an ac- 
quaintance at Oxford, with a ce- 
lebrated Jesuit, who went under 
the name of John Fisher, but 
whose true name was John Perse 
or Percey ; who was very active 
in making converts to the Church 
of Rome.+ The Jesuit urged 
upon the young inquirer the ne- 
Cessity of an infallible living judge 
in matters of faith; an argument 
which would seem irresisuble if it 
be previously admitited, as in the 
Church of England, that the 
Church hath power to decree ce. 
remonies, to decide controversies 
and to impose articles and creeds 
upon her members. To conced 
this authouty to a fallible head 
Is a manifest pracucal absurdity. 
But if this power be wecessary to 
the church, and be inherent tn 
apy visible body, the superior 
pretensions of the Church of Rome 
can scarcely be disputed. Led 
by this reasoning, the ingenuous 
Chillingworth forsook the com- 





a 


sitor of truth, the sometimes quaint, 
but rarely mean and commonly cloquent 
writer, one of the few theological au- 
thors who are at the same time witty 
and accurate, instructive and amusing, 
—we may perhaps give some account, 
hereafter, with selections from his 
Works. 


+ See Des Maizeaux’ Hist. and Crit. 


Account of the Life and Writings of 


Wm. Chillingworth. svo, 1725. pp. 
5» 6. Note. 

With Fisher, Laud had a Conference, 
24th of May, 1622, by onder of the 
King ; the account of which is io print. 


Chillingworth, § 


munion of ibe Church of England, 
and, ** with an incredible satis. 
faction of mind, embraced the 
Romish religion.’* 

Soon after his conversion he 
nddressed the foilowing — letter 

his very loving friend (for so 
runs the superscription) Mr. Gil. 
bert Sheldon, 

**Good Mr. Sheldon,— Partly 
mine own necessitics and fears, 
and partly charity to some others, 
have drawn me out of London 
into the countrey. One particue 
lar cause, and not the least, was 
the news of your sickness, which 
had I found it had continued with 
you with any danger ; no danger 
of my own should have kept me 
— you. J am very glad to hear 

f your recove rYs but sorry that 
your occasions do draw you so 
suddenty to London, But, I pray, 
leave a direction with Charles 
Green, where you may be spoken 
with, end how I may send to you; 
and you shall very shortly hear 
further irom me. Meanwhile let 
ine Intreat you to consider most 
seriously of these two queries : 

“1, Whether it be not evident 
from scripture and fathers and 
reason ; from the goodness of God 
and the necessity of mankind, 
that there wuiust be some one 
church infallible in matters of 
faith ? 

‘© 9, Whether there be any 
other society of men in the world, 
vesides the church of Rome, that 
cither can upon good warrant, or 
indeed at all, challenge to itself 
the privilege of intallibilicty in 
matter of faith ? 

‘* When you have applied your 
most attentive consideration upon 
these questions, I do assure ‘my. 





* Des Maizeaux, p. 7. 
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self your resolution will be alhrm. 


ative in the first and negative mn 
the second. And then the con- 
clusion will be that you will ap- 
pros and foll Ww the Way wherein 
I have had the happin ss to enter 
betore vou : and should think it 
infinitely increased, if it would 
please GS i to draw you alter, 
I rest your assured friend, &c.”? 

‘To secure bis conquest, Fisher 
persuaded Chillingworth to go 


to the coli ve of the Jcsutts 
at Douay, and 
an l, it “is presumed, pr vatled 
In writing the 


mee 1; 
engaged him 


OVe] 
desired 


; Was 


upon) to set aown 


motives 


to cml rel} ion. 


race the Kemish 


Dr. Laud, then Bishop ef Lon. 

t 
don, was extremery conc: rned at 
hea of Chillingworth’s lapse 


and of the place of his retirement: 


but, relying upon his integrity 
and <¢ iOur,. he entered Into 
correspondence with him, and 


succeeded in persuading him to 
begin the inquiry 
Alter a stay of two months, the 
young convert left Douay and re. 
turned to England. Ilis enemies 
have ascribed his departure to his 
impatience under certain menial 
offices which were imposed upon 
him to try his temper: but this 
supposition is by no means neces. 
sary to account for his removal ; 


unew,*— 





* Archbishop Laud, in his speech 
before the Lords, on the first day of his 
trial, March 12, 1643, appealed to the 
letters that passed between him and 
Chillingworth, in order to vindicate 
himself from the charge of popery. 
“ Mr. Chillingworth’s learning and abi- 
lities (says he) are sufficiently known 
to all your lordships. He was gone and 
settled at Dowaye. My letters brought 
him back; and he lived and dyed a 
defender of the Church of England.”’ 
Fist. of the Troubles and Tryals of Hm. 
Laud, &c. p. 297. 





moir of Mr. Chillingworth. 


a slave Chillingworth could not 
be, but the slavery of the mind 
was the first object of his dread 
and abhorrence; his lite and 
writings confirm the asserticn of 
his friends that it was in pursuit 
of mental rather than bodily case 
that he quitted the community of 
the Jesuits. 

Upon his arrival in England, 
(1631) he was received with great 
kindness and affection by Laud, 
cbation he reured 
at his Case, 
liere he 


Roe 


with whose app: 
to Oxtord to pursue, 
his religious Inquiries. 
read the chief books on the 
conversed 
freely with the most eminent men 
on both sides of the qc stion. In 
the end, he declared for Protest. 
antism, though he continued stll 
to inquire, as appears by a letter 
to his friend Sheldon, written after 
hi n,in which he avows 
some scruples about leaving the 
Chuich of Reme and returning 
to the Church of England, which 
gave rise to the report of his have 
ing a second time embiaced the 
Romish faith. Cintiingworh had 
too much sense not sometimes to 
doubt; and much frankness 
and integrity not to acknowledge 
his doubts. 

The final decision of this future 
champion of Protestantism was 
helped forward by the conversas 
tlon and writings of Mr. Hales 
and Lord Falkland, and by Dail- 
le on the Fathers,t and by some 


mish controversy, ana 


restoral! 


too 





ee -_ 


¢ Chillingworth appears not to have 
met with Daillé’s book, till some timé 
after the period of his re-conversion ; 
but we cannot consider him as settled 
all at once in kis Protestant principles, 
Both his friends and enemies allow that 
the principle of Daillé’s treatise was 
found by him useful, and even essential 
to his defence of Protestantism; and 
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Socinian works ;+ of his free use 
of which, traces mny be found in 
his own Incomparable books. 





nothing short of a justification of Pro 
testantism could have satisfied him to 
take up his rest in a Protestant com- 
munion. 

Smith, the first English translator of 
Da.lié, says, im the advertisement to 
his work, printed in London, 4to, 1651) 
** The translation of this tract hath 
been often attempted, and oltener de- 
sired by many noble personages of this 
and other nations: among others by 
Sir Lucius Cary, late Lord Viseount 
Falkland, who with his deer friend, 
Mr. Chillingworth made very much use 
of it in all their writings against the 
Roimanists.” 

Bp. Hurd has the following reflec- 
tions upon the turn given to the Ro- 
mish controversy by M. Daillé, and 
upon the aid furnished by his book to 
Mr. Chillingworth. ‘* After a prodi- 
gious waste of industry and erudition, 
a learned foreigner, at length shewed 
the inutility and folly of pursuing the 
contest any further. In a well-consi- 
dered discourse, On the use of the Fa- 
thers, he clearly evinced that their au- 
thority was much less than was gene- 
rally suppose:|, in all points of religious 
controversy ; and that their judgment 
was especially incompetent in those 
points which were agitated by the two 
parties. He evinced this conclusion by 
a variety of unanswerable arguments ; 
and chiefly by shewing that the matters 
in debate were for the most part such 
as had never entered into the heads of 
those old writers, being indeed of much 
later growth, and having first sprung 
up in the barbarous ages. They could 
not therefore decide on questions, which 
they had no occasion to consider, and 
had, in fact, never considered ; how. 
ever, their careless or figurative expres- 
sion might be made to look that way 
by the dextrous management of the 
controversialists. 

“ This discovery had great effects. It 
opened the eyes of the more candid and 
intelligent inquirers: And our incom- 
parable Chillingworth, with some others 
(Lord Falkland, Lord Digby, Dr. Jer, 
Taylor, Mc.) took the advantage of it 
to set the contioversy with the Church 
of Rome, once more, 0» its proper foot; 
and to cetablish ior ewer, ihe old prin. 





One of Chillingworth’s first acts 
on his return to the Protestan? 
faith was to writea reply to the 
motives for embracing | Popery, 
which he had formerly peaned ; 
this paper is lost. Tle was now 
drawn into controversy with the 
advocates of the Church of Rome, 
and his defences of Protestantism 
appeared in quick succession ; the 
titles and dates of these shall be 
given at the end uf the Memoir. 

But it was not possible that this 
great man should confine bis in- 





ciple, Taat THe Briere, and that 
only (interpreted by our best reason), 
1S THE RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 

Introduction to Prophecies, ath ed. 
1770. Vol. If. pp. 215, 217. 

+ The Socinian works alluded to are 
particularly two, translations of which 
are inserted in the Phenix, 1708, Vol. 
If. and both of which are there wrongly 
ascribed to Mr. John Hales. The tirst 
is the Brevis Disguisitto: or a brief Ine 
quiry touching a better way than is come 
monly made use of to refute Papists, &c. 
written by Joachim Stegman (See San- 
dii Bib. Antitrin, p. 132, 133); the 
second is the Dissertatio de Pace, &c. or 
a Discourse touching the Peace and Con- 
cord of the Church, written by Przipco- 
vius (See Sandius, p. 123), and abroad 
attributed to Episcopius, as at home 
to Mr. Hales. Consult Des Mat 
xeaux” Hist. and Crit. Account of the Life 
and {Vritings of the ever-memorable Mr. 
John Hales. Svo. 1719. p. 4, &c. and 

lote B. 

Of Hales’ Tract on Schism, the fol- 
lowing curious account is given by An- 
thony Wood: “ All or most of this 
pamphlet was taken, as "tis said, from 
Soctnus, and written about the year 
1626, partly as some think out of dis- 
content, that he had no preferment 
conferred on him, partly as others say 
for the encouragement of some great 
Masters of wit and reason to dispute the 
authority of the Church, and partly at 
the request of his friend IV, Chilling- 
worth, who desired some such matter 
of, to be used by, him, in the compo- 
sition of his book, intit. The Religion of 
Protestants, &c.”” Athen. Oxon. Vol. 
li. Col. 22. and Des Majzcaux ub. sup. 
p.9. NoteC 
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L. p - - 
quiries to the | opish controversy, 
the 


il , “<r. 


or be an implicn behever 19 


dogmas of any church 


ed no examimatio he evaded no 
question, In lis eye noting but 
truth was sacre (| There 16 ex- 
tant a letter of his, without a 
date. addressed to a friend who 


d lis pud 


had d I tis 1? 
the Anan hypothesis; concern. 


taent Upon 


ing which he reohes that 1 Is 
*Serther a r at least so 
damnabl he ' nd . 
t] otter ly on d, 
ps. 
which may be proneunecd one of 
the tines cComposiitoas ol : 
great master both of reas ind of 
Ia ’ rv of the mos! nobl 
pr [ / ava SU spiritual (yl tn 


which was ever penned, and one 


ort most glowing pictures of 
the umph of a virtuous mind 
which was ever exhibited. That 
Chil did not to the end 
of life maintain the spirit of this 
admirable letter does not abate its 
excellence. It was occasioned by 
an offer of preferment in the church 
of ki land, to him by some 


of his friends, 1035: 


ingworth 


naka 


In wae yea! 


—the preferment he w suid bave 
¢ . . 
gladly ae nied, but the cond 


tion of acceptance (subseription 
to the S39 articl ) he could 
not comj!ly with; he therefore 

fol ftter from 


wrote the following | 
of his } iend Lord 
Zi, 1635, to the 


iv w, ine sent 
Falkland, Sept. 


rivit worshepsull and his much 
henourcd fricund Dr. Shcldon, 
* G | Dr. Sheldon, 
** T do here send you news, as 
unto my best frie: , of a vreat 


and Lappy victory, which at length 
with extean difficulue I have 
scarcely obtained over the oncly 

® Des Maizeau., p. 55, in whom the 


whole letter may be found, 





Mr. Chillingworth. 


enemie that can hurt me, that is, 
my selfe. 

“© Sir, so it is, that though I 
amindebt to your selfe and others 
ot my friends above twenty pounds 
more than I know how to pay; 
though { am in want of many 
conveniences; though in great 
danger of falling into a chronicall 
infirmiitie of my body 5 though in 
enother thing, which you perhaps 
at What it Is, but Twill not 
make me 


tell you, whi h would 
more jovial of prefermentthen all 
f } could come honestly by 
money comes to me 


these 
by): though ' 
my tather’s purse like blood 
veins, or from his heart ; 


from 
frei bis 
thouen } am very sensible that 
have been too long already an une 
profitable burden to my Lord, and 
must not still continue so ; though 
my refusing preferment, may per- 
haps (which fear, I assure you, 
does much afflict me) be injurious 
to my friends and intimate ac- 
quaintance, and prejudicial 
them in the way of theirs ; though 
conscience of my own good in. 
tention and desire, suggests unto 
many flair ring hopes ot great 
possibilitie of doing God and his 
churel service, if I had that pre. 
ferment which 1 may fairly hope 
for; though I may justly fear, that 
by refusing those  preferments 
which I sought for, 1 shall gain 
the reputation of weaknesse and 
levity, and incur their displeasure, 
whose good opinion of me, next 
to God s favour, and my own sood 
opinion «ft my selie, 1 do esteem 
an desire aboveall things ; though 
all these and many other terribales 
visu jorme bave represented them- 
to my imagmation in the 
most hideous manner that may be; 
yet fam at length firmly and une 
moveably resolved, it | can have 


to 


bia 


selves 
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no preferment without svbserip. 
tion, that IT nenther can, nor will 
have any, 

‘6 For this resolution ] have but 
one reason against a thousand 
temptations to the contrary, but 
it is gy py Eva, against which if all 
the little reasons in the world were 
put in the ballance, they would 
be lighter than vanity. In brief, 
this itis: as long as I keep that 
modest and humble assurance of 
God’s love and tavour which 1 
now enjoy, and wherein 1] hope 
I shall be daily more and more 
contirmed ; so long, in despite of 
all the world, I may and shall 
and will be happy ° But if I once 
lose this; though all the world 
should conspire to make me hap- 
py, [shall and must be extremely 
miserable. Now this inestimabl: 
jewel, if T subseribe (withoutsuch 
a declaration as will make the 
subscription no subseription,) | 
shall wittinely and willingly and 
deliberately throw away. Ion 
though I am very well perswaded 
of you and my other friends, who 
do so with a full perswasion that 
you may do it lawtully ; yet the 
case stands so with me, and I can 
see no remedy but for ever it will 
do so, that if I subscribe, J] sub- 
scribe my own damnation. For 
though I do verily belicve the 
Church of England a true mem. 
ber of the Church; that she 
wants nothing necessary to salva- 
tion, and bolds nothing 1 pugnant 
to it; and had thought that to 
think so, had sufficiently qualified 
me for a subscription : yet now | 
plainly see, if IT will not juggle 
with my conscience, and play 
with God Almighty, } must tor- 
bear. 

‘“* For, to say nothing ef other 
things, which | have so well con- 

VOL. IX. Cc 


sidered as not to be in state to 
sign them, and yet not so well as 
to declare my self against them 5 
two points there are, wherein ] 
um fully resolved, and therefore 
care not who knows my mind. 
One is, that to say the fourth 
commandment is a law of God 
appertaining to Christians, is false 
and unlawfull: the other, that the 
damping sentences in St. Athana. 
siuss Creed (as we are made to 
subscribe it) are most false, and 
also ina bigh degree presump- 
tuous and = schismaticall. And 
therefore I can neither subscribe 
that these things are agreeable to 
the word of God, sceing | believe 
they are certainly repugnant to 
it: nor that the whole Common 
Prauer is lawful to be used, sece 
ing I believe these patts of it cer- 
tainly unlawlull 3 nor promise that 
I my sel will use 2t, secing I 
never intend either to read these 
things which I have now excepted 
avast, or to say Amen to them. 

*©] shall not need to intreat 
you, not to be oflended with mee 
for this my most honest, and (as 
I verily belicve) most wise reso. 
lution : hopeing rather, you will 
do your endeavour, that I may 
neither be honest at so dear a rate, 
as the lose of preferment, nop 
buy preferment at so much dearer 
a rate, the losse of honesty. 

** I think my selfe happy that 
it pleased God, when 1] was re. 
solved to venture upon a sub- 
scription without full assurance of 
the lawfulnesse ol it, to cast in 
my way two uUneN pe cted lmpedi-~ 
ments to divert me irom accome- 
plishing my resolution. For J 
profess unto you, since I enter- 
tained it, 1 have never enjoyed 
quict day nor night, till now that 
I have rid my self of it again ; and 
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| plainly perceive, that af Thad 
swallowed this pill, howsoevel 
curlded over With vilosses and Tce 
servations, had wrapt Up ib con. 
serves Of good Intetiibotis and pute 
poses, yet it would oever have 
agrecd’ nor stay’d with me, but 
| would have Custit upa aii, and 
with it whatsoever preferment | 
should Lave gamed with it as the 
wages of unrighteousicss; which 
would havo been a greatinjpury 
to you, ‘and tomy Lord Keeper 
whereas now, res est mfcegra ; and 
he will not loose the gilt of any 
preterment by bestowing wo oon 
mee, nor bave aby engagement lo 
Mr. Andrewes for me, 

** hut however this would have 
succe ded in case IT bad thea sub- 
scribed, I thank God, | am now 
80 Tesi lved, that | will hevet do 
that while [IT am living and in 


bealth, which I would not do if 


I were dying ; and this Lam sure 


; 
I would not do I would never 
do any thing for preferment, 
which I would notdo but tor pre. 
ferment: and this, | am sure, | 
should not do. I will never un- 
dervalue the happiness which 
Gods love brings to mee with it, 
as to pulit to the least adventure 
in the world, for the gaining of 
any worldly bhappinesse, I re. 
member very well, quaerile pronum 
regnum Der, & cetera omnia ad- 
jucrentur (abr: and theretore when. 
ever Limake such a preposterous 
chorce, 1 will give you leave to 
think Lam out of my wits, or do 
not bel. ev m (sod, or at least am 
90 unreasonable as to doa thing 
in hope I shall be sorry tor it af. 
terwards, and wish it undone. 

** It cunnot be avoided, but my 
Lord of Cant rbury must come to 
know this my resolution, and, | 
think, the sooner the better. Let 


me entreat you’ to acquaint 
him with it, (if you think it ex. 
pedent) and let me bear from you 
ws soon as possibly you can, But 
when you write, | pray rememe 
ber, that my foregoing preter. 
ment Gia this state wherein I am) 
is gricf enough to me; and do not 
you add to it, by being angry 
wiih mee for doing that, which I 
must do or be miserable. 

‘‘Tam your most loveing and 
true servant, &c.” 


Supplementary Hlints to the Res. 
Mr. Palmer's Memoir of Dr. 
Ashuorth : communicated by the 
Rev. T. Thomas. 

Wareham, Dec. 9, 1813. 
SIR, 

My attention has been rivetted 
to the communication from Hacke- 
ney, [Vol. VIII. p. 693] having 
enjoyed the very last labours of 
the tutor in the lecture-room and 
the pulpit, and its being among 
the last productions of a valued 
friend, whose unexpected decease 
is at this moment, and long will 
be, the occasion of so much cone 
cern. As another fnend, also 
highly endeared, has been intro. 
duced into the Memoir, sensibi- 
lity bas demanded more than or- 
dinary indulgence, An Ashworth, 
a Worthington, a Palmer, were 
men on whose acquaintance re 
spect and gratitude delight to 
dwell. But if you should consign 
an effusion at such a season to 
the mass of insignificant papers 
by which you may have been ane 
noyed, I shall not be chagrined 
or materially disappointed. 

No reflection can be supposed 
to be designed on (alas, the late} 
Mr. Palmer’s Memoir, as he al. 
most confessed that it was not 2 
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full length, or a finished minia. 
ture: and by those who knew Dr, 
Ashworth, it will be thought 
scarcely a shade, or even a ske- 
leton’s shade» Mr. Palmer seems 
to have expected, that the piece 
would recetve additions. Butita 
blemish, as | fear, sbould be 
thrown on the canvas by my pen. 
cil, or the touches of one more 
competent should be superseded, 
I shall Jong rue my mterierence. 
Your’s, 

T. THOMAS. 

At the decease of Dr, Doddridge 
grief was so poignant, that a lu. 
minary of the first order was 
deemed necessary to dispel the 
gloom. Ot this no one was more 
sensible than his successor, who 
Mahy years alter eXpre ssed undt. 
minished surprise at the Deoctor’s 
nomination and his own com. 
pliance. But if a paintul con- 
sciousness of inferiority, an un- 
shaken resolution for indefatigable 
and persevering labour, and fer. 
Vent supplication for divine | 
could compensate for the detici. 
ency, Mr. Ashworth was the man. 


1 
jean 


“The barness he then pot on, 
death only took off. More incessant 
and vigorous toil can scarcely be 
Imavined. In activity all his piea. 
sures, all his prospects centred, 
Not even his own constitution 
could sustain such exertion with. 
out injury. The boasted accom. 
plishmeat of * doing things easily 
and rapidly’? he never could en. 
dure, and certainly no affectation 
is a greater bane lo improvement, 
There must be much cultivation 
before maturity can be expected, 
and excellence loves and repays 
Cultivation in its most advanced 
as well as in its earhest stages. 
His attainments may not be al- 
lewed to be brilliant, considered 


only in a literary and philosophi- 
cal point of view; but considered 
as qualifying for and actually ap- 
plied to the useful sphere in which 
he moved, they were very emi. 
nent. Ot no individual science 
was he particularly enamoured. 
He studied life as well as books, 
and had accumulated such a stock 
of valuable ideas, that he could 
take the lead in general conver 
sa'ion to great ndvantage. He did 
not aspire after being ** the life 
and soul ot the party,’? but his 
company was pleasant and ine 
structive to the mechanic, the 
manutacturer, the scholar and 
the divine, Though destitute of 
the polish of the world, he dise 
covered the urbanity of the gene 
tlheman, and he would have been 
respectable In any class of society 
and on any signal eccasion, 

Of the value of time 1t ts surely 
not possible for man to exceed 
his ideas. He knew not how to 
be indolent, and seldom, if ever, 
wished to re lax. If iis pen and 
tongue were hot in requisiuion, bis 
thoughts were equally busy. His 
couatenance almost always indle 
cated the fall mind. Ifa family 
ol youths were detoined two mi- 
nutes beyond the appointed mO0e- 
ment, he would enter the room 
with an apoloyy, which he might 
not have received in the same 
circumstances from them, howe 
ever re specttul in their oe neral de- 
meanour. When the monitor, on 
whom the punctuality of rising in 
the morning depeoded, vot very 
culpably postponed his cal, he 
has been known to alustrate the 
delay by clear and convincing 
calculation. ‘** You have not 
IneTre ly lost a Quarter ol an hour 
yours lf, but look around and es. 
timate the general loss; you have 





ject which they w: 


ty add as many quarters of an 


hour as there are individuals pre. 
sent, and you will find that man) 
hours are to be redeemed,’ Olten 
when protracted repose was de- 
manded by the debilitating and 
exhausting exertions of the pre- 
cedin day, he would not admit 
of the gratification. Gratihication 
at the eNpens of time he banished 
from th cuc!| of his pli asurcs. 
The entertainment of the table 
duriig the dinner hour he enjoyed, 
but avoided farther interrapuon, 
To the love of order he was a 
slave, if there can be excess in 
that habit. Ilis hours, his mo- 
ments were regularly appropriated. 
A train was laid in the morning, 
and there was no deviation in the 
course of the day, iW ounforescen 
avocations did net occur. ‘The 
arrangements of the family were 
so Clearand intel rothle, th, it every 
one could easily pronounce how 
the rest were employed ; the sub- 
studying, 
and almost the degree ot attention 
they severally bestowed. All were 
mutually known; who excelled 
and who were defective, and whe. 
the r the GISUINCHION ArOse from lae 
lent or from application, Books 
were recommended, separately 
from the instituted lectures, for 
each succeeding year, as best 
adapt d to the dt gree otf religious 
knowledge aud experience which 
might in gen ral by suy posed to 
have been attained at that period, 
Every thing had its own place. 
He would rather erase than retain 
a just idea, if it did not belong to 
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the serics which he was pursuing, 
Entering upon a journey of many 
weeks, he fixed not only the hours 
of its commencement ana te rile 
nation, but the hours to be allot- 
ted to the road, the hours to be 
allotted to cach town, and the 
specific time w hich could be spare 
cd for his respective acquamiance 
in that town, With him every 
thing was reduced to system. His 
prayers as well as his sermons lay 
in ascheme. Hence his devo- 
tions were cCoptous and compres 
hensive in a degree almost unex- 
aimpled.  Ilis prayers on some 
interesting occasions have been 
remembered and spoken of with 
pleasure for years, by young and 
old, A sentiment or eX pression 
in his addresses to the Almighty 
could seldom be anticipated. 
‘© They were almost new every 
morning.’ "That study was never 
to be discovered, Cannot be maine 
temed. But why should the ine 
dolent say, that prayer should 
be « nly the Sp ntuneous and ime 
mediate feeling of the soul! Are 
not extemporary prayers, lo use 
a common term, degraded by 
neglecting previous preparation ! 
Should absorption of soul, cleva. 
tion of thought, and intenseness 
of fecling, be contid nily relied 
on, when thereis so much in man 
to distract! Particularly in so. 
cial exercises, ought not the ge. 
neral improvement to be consulted 
in our addresses to God as well as 
to man! * But wisdom is proe 
fiiable to direct.” 
(To be concluded in our next ) 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Charitable Instituttons at Naples. 


[From Eustace’s Classical Tour through 
Italy. Vol. [.] 

But ifthe churches do no cre. 
dit to the taste of the Neapolitans, 
the hospitals reflect much honour 
on theircharity. ‘These establish- 
ments are very numerous, and 
adapted to every species of dise 
tress to which man is subject in 
mind or body. Many of them 
are richly endowed, and all clean, 
well attended and well regulated. 
One circumstance alinost peculiar 
to Ttahan hospitals and charitable 
foundations, contributes — essen- 
tially to their splendor and pros. 
perity ; ait is, that they are not 
only attended by persons who de- 
vote themselves entircly and with. 
out any interested views to the ree 
Hef of suffering humanity, but 
that they are governed and inspect- 
ed, not nominally, but really, 
vy persons of the first: rank and 
education, who manage the inte. 
rests of the establishments witha 
prudence and assiduity which they 
eeldom perhaps display in their 
own domestic economy. Besides 
to almost every hospital is attach- 
ed one and sometimes more con. 
fraternities, or pious associations, 
formed for the purpose of relieving 
some particular species of distress, 
or averting or remedying some 
evil. These confraternities though 
founded upon the basis of equality, 
and of course open to all ranks, 
generally contain a very consi. 
derable proportion of noble per- 
sons, who make it a point to ful- 
Gi the duties of the association 


with an exactness as honcurable 
to themselves, as it is exemplary 
and beneficial to the public. These 
persons visit the respective hose 
pitals almost daily, tmquire into 
the situation and circumstances of 
every patient, and oftentimes ate 
tend on them personally, and 
render them the most humble sere 
vices. ‘They perform these duties 
in disguise, and generally on the 
dress or uniform worn by the 
confraternity, for the express pure 
pose ot diverting publ Cc attention 
from the individuals, and fixing 
it on the object only of the asso- 
clation. Instead of deseription 
which would be here misplaced, 
I sball insert a tew observations. 

Of charitable foundations in 
Naples, the number is above sixty, 
Of these, seven are bospitals pro- 
perly so called; thirty at least 
are conservatories or receptacles 
for helpless orphans, tvundlings, 
&c.; five are banks tor the reliet 
of such industrious poor as are 
distressed by the occasional want 
of small sums of money : the others 
are either schools or conptraternle 
ties. The incomes of most of these 
establishments, particularly of 
the hospitals, are in general very 
considerable, but seldom equal 
to the expenditure, ‘The annual 
deficiency, how great soever 1 
may be, is abundantly supplied 
by donations, most which come 
from unknown benetactors 

‘The two principal hospitals are, 
thatcalled Deg/t Incurahilt, which 
notwithstanding its utle, is open 
to sick persons of all descriptions, 
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and constantly relieves more than 
eighteen hundred; and that of 
Della Sma jinunziala, which 
is Immensc! . do oaest d 
to ree I ! [ - 
males, &C {said sometines to 
harbour two thousand lo each 
belo: . lirst piace a i 
ut ft second, a meterys 
he villa ol first Ss situated 
at /orre , and is destined 
ful st OF 4 valesconts, 
atid hoas dJabour muder distem 
pers that requ airand ex. 
CrTcise. \ tia U ul reireat 
ought to he yr to very reat 
hos tai esta { ith larg CliICSs, 
where hall the distempers to which 
thr poore! Chis are habie, arise 
from constant « nhaement, and 
the want of pure air. ‘Lhe ce. 
metry is tn a diflcrent way, ot at 
least cqual advantage to public 
healt i. It was apprehended, and 
Mot without reason, that so many 
bodies as must be cattied out from 


an hospital, especrally Mh 


} Ls» ‘ 
heal by Seasons, might af deposit. 


ed in any church of chureh-yard 
within the city, infect the air or 
proj 10; contacrous diseases. ‘To 
prevent such evils, the sum of 
forty-cight thousand tive bundred 
ducats, raised DY vol lary CON. 
tribution was laid out tn pur, 
chasi nd fi ng up tor th pur. 
pose a field about balta mile trom 
the walis of the city, on a rising 
ground. L litthe neat church ts 
annexed to it, with apartments 
for the omecmung clergy nad the 


persons uttached to the service 
the cemetery, and the 
up the hill to it is lined 
The burial ground 
into three hundred and 
sixty-six large and deep vaults, 
one of which is opened every day 
in the year, and the bodies to be 


road that 
winds 
with Cypresses. 
1s divided 


of 


interred deposited in order. These 


vaults are covered with flags of 
lava that fit exactly, and come 
phi tely Close every aperture The 
bodies are Carried out at might 
time, by persons appoited for 
the purpose, and every precaution 
taken (o prevent even th shichtest 
chance of infection. All done 


cratis, and the expenses requisite 

supplied by public charity. It is 
ri J : 

regretted this method 

ly is not been adopted 


to be that 


of burying 


in every hospital and parish in 
Napl and indeed in every town 
und city, not in Italy « uly, but 
ul over Europe. It is really lae 
mentabic that a practice so dis 
gusting, NOL TO Say SO PCTIICIOUS, 


as as ol heap ing up p uutrid care 
where the air 
confined, and in 
cities, where it 


cases in churches, 


Is nec ssarily 
ch-yards, in 


cannot bave a Iree- circulation, 
should be so long and so obstle 
nately retained, It would be dife 
ficult to discover one single afe- 
guinent, drawn either from the 
principles of religion or the dic. 


its favour, while 
mischiets 
tangible. 


tates Ol reaso 
its inconveniences and 
are Visible and almost 
Pp. £97 —500.) 

One remark more upon the 
Neapolitan hospitals, and I drop 
the subject. When a patient has 
recovered his health and strength 
and is about to return to his usual 
occupations, be receives from the 
establishment a sum of money 
sullicient to compensate fur the 
loss of time and labour unavoide 
able during his illness; a most 
benevolent custom, and highly 
worthy of imitation, <A long ill. 
ness or accident dee 
labourer or artisan 


ny in 


dangerous 
prives a poor 


so long of his ordins ary wages, and 
throws him so far back in his tit. 
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tie economy, that he cannot with. 
out great difficulty recover bim- 
self and regain a state of comflort. 
From this inconvenience the small 
sum granted by the charity of the 
hospital relieves him, and restores 
him to his trade in health, strength 
and spirits 

The Conservator are schools 
opened for poor children of both 
sexes, where they are educated, 
fed, and taught some handicraltt 
or Other, Some arein the nature 
of working-houses, and employ a 
prodigious number of indigent per. 
sons of both sexes in separate 
buildings, while others are devoted 
entirely to children educated prin« 
cipally for music. ‘These latter 
institutions have produced some, 
or rather most, of the great per- 
formers and masters of the art, 
who have livured in the church: i. 
oron the stages of the different 
capitals of Europe for the last 
bundred years. Paesiclli, Caffa- 
relli, and Pergolese were formed 
in these seminaries. And indeed 
Naples is to Italy, what Italy is 
to the world at large, the great 
school of music, where that fas. 
Cinating art is cuitivated with the 
greatest ardor; an ardor often- 
times carried to an extreme, and 
productive of consequences highly 
mischievous and degrading Lo 
humanity. It is true that the 
Castration of boys is rigorously 
prohibited by the laws both of 
church and state: but as long as 
the tashionable classes in London 
and Paris think proper to encou. 
rage and reward by enormous 
wages such performers, so long 
venal parents in Naples will find 
means to evade the laws, and still 
continue to sacrifice their unfortu- 
nate children to the hopes or ra. 


ther the certainty of profit. But 
this practice is on the deciine 
even bere, and in justice to the 
Neapolitans [| must observe, that 
if we nay believe them, the Ope. 
ration alluded to ts not permitted, 
nor indeed ever practised in then 
schools, but that unhappy Child- 
ren in that condition, when sent 
from other places are not excluded, 

Ot the numberless confraterni. 
tics | shall only speeify such as 
bave some unusual and very sine 
gular object: such is that whose 
motto is Succurrve AMiuseris, the 
members of which make it. their 
duty to visitcondemned criminals, 
prepare them for death, accom. 
pany them to execution, and 
give them a decent burial. They 
carry their charitable intentions 
still farther, and provide for the 
widows and children of these un- 
happy wretches, ‘This society was 
originally composed of some of 
the first nobility of the city, but 
the tyrant Philip, influenced it 
seems by motives of political suse 
picion, forbad the nobles to enter 
into such associations, and in pare 
ticular confined the one we are 
speaking of to the clergy. 

The congre gation De S. Ivone 
consists of lawyers, who undertake 
to plead the causes of the poor 
gratis, and furnish all the expenses 
necessary to carry their suits 
through the courts with effect. ‘To 
beentitled to the assistance and sup. 
port of this association, no recom. 
mendation or introduction 13 ree 
quired; the person applying has 
only to prove his poverty, and give 
in a full and fair statement of his 
Case. 

Congregaztone della Croce, come 
posed principally of nobility, to 
relieve the poor and imprisoned, 





I 
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and particularly to bury the bo. 
dics of such distressed and forsaken 
persons when dead 

fhe conereeation Della Sta, 
7 rontia Der id lleprint is destin d, 
as its name imports, more pairti- 
cularly for the rehef of strangers, 
and is mposed of persons of all 
classes, who meet tn its assemblies 
and fultiliis duties without distinc. 
tion. It is governed by five per- 
sons, one Of whom presides, and 
is generally a prelate or high offi- 
cer of state, the othersare a noble- 
man, a citizen, a lawyer, and an 
artizan, All the members attend 
the hospital in rotauon, each tora 
week, dung which they receive 
stranvers, Wash their feet, attend 
them at table, and serve them 
with the humility, and with more 
than the assiduity of menials. 

The congregation of nobles for 
the relief of the bashful poor. 
The object of this association ts to 
discover and relieve such indus. 
trious persons as are reduced to 
poverty by mistortune, and have 
too much spirit, or too much mo- 
desty, to solicit public assistance, 
The members of this association, 
itis said, discharge its benevolent 
duties with a zeal, a sagacity, and 
what is still more nece ssary for the 
acc: inplishine nt of their object, 
with a delicacy and kindness truly 
admirable. All these contrater- 
nities have halls, churches, and 


hospitals, more or less grand and 
extensive, as their object may re- 
quire, or their means allow. ] 
need not enlarge turther upon 
this subject, as the institutions 
already mentioned are sufficient to 
vive the readers an idca of these 
confraternities, and to shew at the 
same time the extent and activity 
of Neapolitan benevolence. Much 
has been said, and, though cxag- 
gerations are Dot unconupon on 
thissubject, much more may be said 
against the voluptuousness and 
debauchery of the inhabitants of 
this city; yet it must at the same 
time be confessed, that in the first 
and most useful of virtues, the 
grand characteristic quality of the 
Christian, charity, she surpasses 
many and yields to no city in the 
universe.” p, 504—507. 





* Even in the very respect in which 
Naples is supposed to be most deficient, 
I mean in regard to chastitv, there are 
instances of attention to morality not te 
be equalled in any transalpine capital 
For instance, there are more reireate 
open to repentant females, and more 
means employed to secure the innocence 
of girls exposed to the dangers of seduc 
tion by their age, their poverty, or by 
the Joss, the neglect, or the wickedness 
of their parents, than are to be found in 
London, Paris, Vienna, and Petersburgh 
united. Of this latter description there 
are four hundred educated in one con- 
servatorio, and not only educated, but 
when fit for marriage, portioned out 
according to their talents. ,; 
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Fssay on the Pursuit of the Plea. fuculties, it becomes a crime ;3 
ures of Taste and lmaginat when it passes its just degree, it 
Jan. 7, 1814 }l duces selfish qualities, 

lt is a familiar remark that 
" ae e : ; = eagle many of the votaries of the elegant 
hed pe , “i 8 ; ris, are vain and conceited, are 
1 p uN cl mtoxicared with the incense they 

_ sade HARTLEY, offer to their idols. ‘The observa- 
Though happiness is the end ton dovs not hold good of those 
and object ol all created be Ings, WHO CNCFCIS the hichest of these 
and is deliberately pursued by arts as means of subsistence: on 


This HMEUCIIC, 


th« $c of them who are Sd 
hy 


they seek very 
different ol 


wh ch they often lose sight Ol the 


it, hi mwever, 


means, mm their use 


grand purpose they originally had 
in view. Men are wise or irra. 


ling to the rule of lite 
To make the 


t] 1 il acc 
by which they act. 


altainment of the pleasures ol 
sense, or even of those of taste 
and imagination, our first con. 
cern, isto neglect hieher interests 
and stronger obligations; to gir 
t Cin no share Ol our time | 
attention, notwitkstanding 
tuation in the world enables us to 
procure the m, is one of U in- 
stances of singularity from which 
more evil than advantage may 
arise. ‘There isa middle point be. 
tween excess and neccless mortifi- 


cation and : lf-denial, which it 
should be our aim to reach. 
Suppose that a man apply him- 
sel| to the a | adornii 
his person, his habitation, his pos. 
’ | 


busines 


sessions, or of so Wnproving in 
reputed accomplishments, as to 
increase, on some occasions, the 


Within 
certain bounds he may follow this 
employment and blameless. 
But the moment it begins to occu. 
Py the chief portion of his time 

VOL. [X, D 


joys of the social circle. 


be 


‘ 


eminent painters, 
statuarics, sculptors and archie 
tects, are distinguished by strength 
of understanding and simplicity 
of sut men fond of 
acquiring their works and designs, 
and of sitting ia judgment on their 
he tribe of imitators and 


‘> nrfror 
it ConA! 
; Yo 


character. 


merits—the 
—frequently overrate 


connorsseurs 
; 7 
their own attainments, which they 
estimate more by their rarity than 


by their use. For this reason, 
aine knowledee is far less In 

r of elling with vanity 

than an imagined taste in decora- 
trons \t every step he takes a 


science 1s sensible of his 
,and is therefore hume 
What is merely or princi 


ICGICIecncl 
ble. 
pally ornamental, denotes a cere 
tain station in society, which they 
who fill it are commonly desirous 
of seeing acknowledged. 
Ostentation and display attend 
seldom on the pursuit of the 
rived trom the 
e; and they are in- 
fallible ot in those 
pursuits. Vhile of solid 
knowledge are, for the most part, 
reluctant to eXhibit it, he who 
cultivates, supremely or chiefly, 
a taste for Ornaments, Is restless 
till its existence and effects are 


not 
! ’ 

pica ures «ai ele. 
vancies of lit 
signs CXCCSS 


men 





noticed by those around him, ts 


impatient to shew his treasures, 


though inconvenience and even in 


pury may be the Consequence ol the 


disclosure. ‘Lo render him happy, 


at hi iSt for the moment, it must be 


known that he is in) possession of 


what does not fall to every person's 
lot. 

There is a temper which finds 
its happiness in styling a parucular 
objeet or nt its own, 
Without coveting what belongs to 
others, it) has more 
habitual thoughts of property 
nre 1u 
flection 
Nor, | 


ot men, 


acaquiren 


higher and 


than 


auil consistent with t Fee 


and enbehtened virtue. 
robably, Js t 


ol 
who are more 


re ih ( lass 


the lovers Ie~hney eCrV@9 


cepted, character. 
ized by this kind of selfisiness than 
persons vreatly attached to orna* 
ments and clegancies. So far 
their own taste is concerned, they 
are much more disposed to receive 
than give; and it is well af their 
unwillingness to part with what 
not extend to the 


as 


they have does 
whole of their de portment. 
Universally, the least 
pleasures are the best; the most 
rational, the mostinnocent. ‘This 
truth, which should be inscribed 
on the hearts of the 
madly disregarded by numbers otf 
mankind. those men 


costly 


young, is 


Among 
affluence who indulge themselves 
in the gratifications which are the 
subject ol this pape ry, mnany devote 
an inordinate share of their pro- 
perty to what, after ail, Is a sort 
ot refined selfishness, and as the 
consequence, are unable to assist 
the indigent, Lhis is a Common 
case and a prevailing evil, But 
what shall we say of persons who, 
with very moderate means of sub- 


wstence, bestow so much on ele- 


gancies and decorations as to re- 


of 
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serve nothing for the claims of 
poverly and distress ? They CX-. 
pose themselves to contempt from 
their superiors in wealth and sta. 
tion, and are not compensated by 
the bléssings of their interiors. 

It is an indisputable fact that 
the delights sought from elegant 
and from outward ornae 
ments of the same desernption, 
cannot be procured ata sum which 
bears a very small proportion to 
the incomes of the generality of 
mankind. On the other hand, 
no person of thought will deny 
that the relief of the needy is @ 
leading duty; not the occasional 
relict of them by scanty, reluctant, 
and perhaps equivocal alms, but 
a deliberate, uniform and kind 
attention to their wants. Now, 
what do we learn from this cone 
trast between the expensiveness of 
the pleasures of taste, as they are 
usually pursued, and our obliga. 
tion to provide, in some degree, 
for the ne cessitous? We clearly 
perceive that these objects are iNe 
consistent with each other. Can 
we doubt then which sheuld be 
pre ferred ? 

Since the perfection of art con- 
sists in the successful imitation of 
veneral nature, we have in this 
fact an acknowledgment of the 
inferiority of art, the most skilful 
works of which are not indeed to 
be compared with those of the 
Great Creator. Its operations 
shrink, as it were, from any nice. 
hess of scrutiny; though they 
please at a somewhatdistant sight, 
and much contrivance is used to 
give them this effect. ‘The works 
of nature, on the contrary, will 
bear the closest inspection, and 
have additional charms the longer 
and more carefully they are ex- 
amined, 


attire, 
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Of the beauties which men are 
eoncerned in producing, it ts che 
racteristic that the observation ot 
them must be limited to compara. 
tively few persons. Those of na 
ture are distinguished by their 
being open to every one, Who. 
ever possesses sense and feeling, 
and especially devotional fecling, 
is their owner; and this without 
infringement of the rights and en- 
joyments of any of the same quall- 
fications. It frequently happens 
that he even derives more substane 
tial pleasure from what the child. 
ren of wealth style their property 
than the man to whom in strict 
jastice they belong. ‘lo this case 
we may apply part of a beautiful 
iNscription in a garden at Rome: 


Exrterismagis hac parantur quam Hero 


The man who finds no trifling 
Salisiaction in surveying the vran- 
deur and beauty of creation, is 
notin so much danger of con. 
tracting selfish habits, as he whose 
taste is limited to the clegancics 
produced by art. Elis delight in 
beholding such objects, is height. 
ened by the consideration that they 
can be seen and relished by many 
others, that, like the beams of the 
sun, their cheering influence may 
be perceived and acknowledged by 
nearly all mankind. With artifi- 
cial beauty we connect the thought 
of personal property: with the 
charms of nature no such thought 
can ve united, 

A turther recommendation of 
the beauties of nature, in prefer- 
ence to those of art, is that they 
are favourable to an humble and 
devout spirit and to the study ot 
Divine Providence. While th 
pursuit of the pleasures of taste and 
imagination may form or increase 
a selfish temper, the contemplation 


ot the works of God has a ten- 
dency tosubdue pride. When we 
consider them,] the exclamation 
seems unavoidable, ** Who and 
what are we in the midst of the 
creauon!’?) Such a train of think. 
ing is excellently calculated to 
check presumption. But when 
we, at the same time, call to mind 
that the author of unnumbered 
worlds cannot be indifferent to 
what appears the minutest part of 
the structure, the least important 
events in the condition of his hu- 
man ofispring, we must be pere 
suaded that although we ought not 
to cherish pride, yet neither should 
we despair. ‘Thus, an acquaint. 
ance with nature, 1s auspicious to 
genuine piety; and they who know 
something of the Almighty in Crea 
tion, will strongly desire to know 
more of bim in hts administration, 

\\ith these sources of intellec. 
tual pleasure at command, how 
blind to their own interest are those 
persons who have searcely any 
other end in vicw than that of sa- 
Listving ‘Sthe desire of the cys 
afd the pride of life 

Not that the pleasures of taste 
and imagination are undeserving 
of our notice. So far as they 
minister to rational convenience 
and utility they merit our regard, 
Whatever lawful objects are pro- 
moted by simplicity, neatness, and 
revularity P stamp a value upon the 
means by which they are advanced, 
Let not those means however be 
contounded with the objects them- 
selves: let us not convert that 
into the occupation ot life which 
at beset should be only a temporary 
relaxation. 

lt may again be said in favour 
ofa taste for the beauties of art, 
that itis frequently a preservative 
liom grossly sensual pleasures. 
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Nor shall I attempt to set aside 
this plea. In some Circumstances, 
and toacertain extent, it is a 
recommendation of this taste, the 
proper rank of which, according 
to the excellent writer who bas 
furnished my motto, seems to be 
between the delights of merely 
animal life and the love of solid 
knowledge. When it answers the 
pu pose of drawing of] the regards 
of men from the former and of 
preparing them for more impor. 
tant acquisitions, it ought un- 
doubtedly, to be cultivated and 
encouraged. 

Let me, in cone lusion, take the 
liberty of advising that whenever 
young persous shew an inclination 
to indulge in the pleasures ol 
Sense, and to form those low con. 
hexrons, and chgage in those de. 
grading pursulis which may soon 
issuc ip their ruin, an endeavour 
be mude to vive them a desire of 
pussessing the better gratifications 
atiorded by such productions ot 
human ingenuity as address the 
taste and tmagination. There are 
cases in which ths experiment is 
likely to be successiul : Some in 
which it has actually produced 
the eflect intended. 

N. 


A Rebuke of Messrs. Bogue and 
Bennett. 
[From the Quarte:ly Review, 
Oct. 1813! 
Uncharitableness is the general] 
fault ot history, and of ecclesias- 
tical history most efall. In Ber. 
ninos Historia di Tutte Ulleresie, 
there is as regular a machin: ry as 
the most approved rece Ipts enjoin 
for an epic poem; Satan raises a 
heresy for him just as he raises a 





storm for Sir Richard Blackmore; 
and no doubt Bernino wrote as 
he believed, without the slightest 
intention of deceiving the reader. 
Even in authors who abstain from 
the language of metaphor and my. 
thology, it is amusing to observe 
how the founder of asect is usually 
described as a monster of iniquity, 
This want of sense as well as ‘of 
charity bas extended almost to 
our own davs. Count Zinzendorf 
and Wesley, did not escape such 


Tharyes, and Cowper's Leuconve 
mus will be recollected by every 
one. It is a fact, that when 
Priestley was in his worst odour 


of heresv, a barber who was shae 
ig 

ring the operation, to discover 

ige Was Upon whom 


ving him atanion, happened, du- 


he was emploved, on which he 
thre \v a wii AiisS TaZor and Tan 
gy that 


he had seeracioven foot! Messrs. 


who the persol 


out of the room, declarin 


Bogue and Bennett, when they 
speak of the ceath of Priestey are 
not less bigutted than the barber, 
and far less excusable. ‘The y say 
of him, when he bids his family 
good night, and speaks of death 
as a good long sleep,’ we almost 
fancy ourselves transported to Pae 
ris at the era of the infidel and 
revolutionary fury; for alas! 
Pri stley Spe aks only of sleeping 
in the grave, and not, like Paul, 
of * sleeping in Jesus” Whatever 
Priestley might have been, this is 
a wicked misrepresentation of him: 
these writers know that when he 
spoke of a long sleep, he alluded 
to his belief in the sleep of the 
soul ull the resurrection, a notion 
nut pecohar to him; and they 
know that his belicf in the resur- 
recuion was as sincere as their own, 
founded upon the same premises, 
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and producing the same consola- 
tions. Bigotry makes as dismal 
an effect upon the understanding 
as upon the heart. 





Letters between Dr. Toulmin and 
Dr. Estiin, on Dr. Estlin’s 
Discourses on Universal Res- 
fefution. 

To the Rev. Dr. Estlin. 
Bath Row, 28 Sept. 1815. 
Dear Sir, 

1 am not satisfied with myself, 
that I have not yet offered to you 
my sincere and cordial thanks for 
the esteemed present of your 
‘¢ Discourses on Universal Resti- 
tution.” I hope I know how to 
appreciate it as an expression ol! 
your friendship, to which I have 
no claim on the ground of any 
like offering ef any publication of 
such magnitude from my own 
pen. The omission, however, has 
not been owing to any want of re. 
spect tor the character of Dr. 
Esthin or indifference to a share 
in his partial regards, 

I entered on the perusal of your 
Discourses with eagerness. But 
ifthey have not carried convic. 
tion to my mind, you have ap. 
prized me, in p. 166, to what 
causes you:are disposed to ascribe 
it: and I must submitto be con. 
sidered by my friend, ‘‘ as having 
a mind sealed by prejudice, into 
which arguments can gain no ad. 
mission.”’ 

As far asan author’s confidence 
in the truth of his own sentiments, 
and reiterated assertions that things 
are so can prove a point, you have, 
my dear sir, proved, and even 
demonstrated the doctrine you de. 
fend, Yet, unhappily, according 
to your language, p. 43, my 
“head is not Clear,” nor my 


*‘ heart honest,’ if one or the 
other is to be tried by my) admit- 
ting the sentiment you so strenu- 
ously udvocate. 

The uniform language of the 
New Testament on the subject of 
future punishment conveys te me 
other ideas than it does to you. 

That you have brought it for. 
ward, and avowed and d:+fended 
your own views on the subject 
does honour to your candor, ine 
genuousness and integrity. [have 
my difficulties, which I have not 
yet found removed by your dis- 
course. What a second perusal 
will effect, cannot say. But I 
have previously read Chauncey, 
Simpson, &c. Yet after all, nei- 
ther they nor you, if I do not 
mistake, prove that Restitution is 
a doccrine expressed i scripture, 
but only to be deduced from it, 

The arguments stated by Mars 
som and Clarke, whom I must be 
allowed to say you have not 
treated with due respect, much 
impressed me—You write as if 
you knew not indeed their history 
and merit, ‘The sentiment they 
espouse was years ago,» I would 
mention, supported and argued 
by Dr. Joseph Nicol Scott: ano. 
ther person, Whom my friend will 
be ready to think defective in 
clearness of head and accessible. 
ness of mind to argument, 

sut | am running on—excuse 
my freedom, and believe me to 
be, dear Sir, with great respect, 
Your obliged friend and servant, 


JOSHUA TOULMIN. 


To the Kev. Dr. Toulmin, 
Bristol, Oct. 30, 1813. 


My Dear Sik, 
Among the many unexpected 
events which have lately befallen 
me, no one was more unexpected 








*? 


than the information contained in 
your letter, that the passages re- 
ferred to in the 166th, and in the 
43 peges of my) Discourses on 
Universal Restitution, had been 
applied by you to yourself, 
That such an application was 
never contemplated by me is evi- 
dent from this circumstance—I 
always considered you as 
liever in the doctrine. That such 
an application we// not in any fu- 
ture period be made by me, Is 
evident from this circumstance, 
that however slight may have been 
the impression which these Dis- 
courses mude upon your mind, 
yet your determination to 
re-consider the subject, I feel a 
pettect conidence that you will 
be a believer in the de ctrine. And 
whatever may have been your sen- 


Wy 


a he- 


from 


moment of your 
I indulge the pleasing 
that the time is 
when the 


timents at the 
writing, 
expectation not 
far distant arguinents 
will be presented in a form less 
exceptionable to some, by your 
more chastencd pen, In the com- 
position—in the delivery -and in 
the publicationol these Discourses 
if I know my own heart, not one 
unkind sentiment towards any in- 
dividual mingled itself with af. 
fectionate wishes for the best in. 
terests of a society with which I 
had been connected for more than 
forty years, and with a concern 
for the honour of God, the cha. 
racter of his administration, and 
the cause of human virtue and 
happiness. Confident I certainly 
was, and confident I still am, but 
that confidence is not in myself, 
but in the goodness of God, and 
in the gracious declarations of his 
word. In pages 136 and 137 I 


have given you my reasons for 
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thinking that the manner in which 
this doctrine is taught in scripture 
is most agreeable to the wisdom 
of God as being best adapted to 
the circumstances of mankind. 
The Jews, although they proba. 
bly believe d, yel seldom adverted 
to, a future state. Their minds 
scem not to have been capable of 
that degree of expansion which ts 
necessary to render this belief a 
permanent principle of action, In 
the early pt riods of Christianity 
the belief of eternal life was an 
operative principle. At a period 
when false notions of future pu. 
nishment and of the means of es- 
caping it had rendered the threate 
ening cither a dead letter or an 
instrument of mischief—at a pee 
riod when crimes unknowr before 
were Considered as no bar to future 
happiness—when the belief of a 
restoration to virtue and the favour 
of God, after unavoidable and ef- 
ficient punishment,would be found 
to be the best cure for the moral 
disorders which prevailed in the 
world—that precisely at this pee 
riod, the doctrine, like a star 
which had been long obscured by 
clouds, should be seen in a clear- 
er light than ever it was before, 
and become a general, influential 
principle, appears to me to be 
analogous to the wisdom and good. 
ness of the Divine Dispensations, 
Suffice it that neither the doc- 
trine of a resurrection to endless 
torment, nor to long protracted 
torment and final death, zs taught 
in scripture at all—suffice it, that 
this doctrine is taught by direct 
inference from all the moral pere 
fections of God; and that it fol. 
lows as a necessary corollary froin 
innumerable declarations of scrips 
ture, and particularly from every 
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account which is given of the 
kingdom of God, of Christ, or of 
heaven. 

My peculiar circumstances will 
account for some peculiarities in 
the styleand manner of these Dis- 
courses, which must necessarily 
render them very different from 
cool and formal disquisitions. 

A judicious friend to whom I 
shewed the work in manuscript 
objected to the passage of which 
you have made so unfortunate an 
application, and to another against 
the Trinity, which latter I ex- 
punged, but which, at the conclu- 
sion of this letter, I will lay beiore 
you. 

Perhaps an acquaintance with 
the state of my mind will suggest 
the best apology for my conduct, 

I think the doctrine of a resur- 
rection, the sole and final object 
of which is misery and death, and 
that, after the punishment of 
death denounced against sin has 
been actually endured, is, next to 
the doctrine of the eternity of 
hell-torments, by far the greatest 
corruption of Christianity. 

I believe the principal advocates 
for it have been Unitarians, Now 
that the coldest, the most disgust- 
ing, the most unnatural, the most 
irrational idea which ever entered 
the human mind should have been 
connected with our principles is a 
circumstance which affects me with 
the deepest shame and sorrow, 

Let this association be dissolv- 
ed. Let this inconsistency be 
removed. Before we proceed one 
step farther in our attempts to re- 
form the world, let us reform our- 
selves. 

I wish not to conceal from you, 
my dear Sir, that my mind has 
fur some time been most sensibly 


affected by reflecting on the moral 


evils which abound in this coun- 
try, arising from one cause; from 
a cause which might, without any 
inconvenience, be removed, ana 
which must, at some auspicious 
moment, be removed. ‘The vaths 
which are taken but not observed ; 
the subscriptions which are made 
but not from the beart; and the 
sentiments which are uttered but 
not believed, inthe solemn worship 
of Almighty God ; are sufficient to 
bring down the Divine judgments 
on the nation. laccuse no indie 
vidual. Dr. Paley acknowledges 
that these have an existence, and 
these, I grieve to say, by a species 
of argument which pollutes all 
morality at its fountain, he has 
systematically attempted to de- 
fend, 

Let your mind for a moment 
dwell on the number of these vioe 
lations of truth—violations of 
truth in which God is more ime 
mediately concerned, which, from 
the nature of the human mind 
and the different opinions which 
we know have subsisted among 
mapkind, must have been come 
mitted since the Reformation, If 
I rightly discern the signs of the 
times, many Causes are now ope- 
rating to bring about the wished.e 
for change, of substituting the 
Bible in the room of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and permitting the 
use of ashort and unexceptionable 
form of prayer, by those who cane 
not in conscience use the present. 
To be instrumental in hasteni 
the period when this event will 
take place, I should consider as 
the happiest circumstance of my 
life. Now I know that the doc. 
trine of efernal death is by the 
enlightened of the Church of En 
gland regarded with horror, and 
they are disposed to receive that 
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of wniversal restitution. Per- 
mit me to call to yeur recollec- 
tion. that the forty-second article 
of Fdwerd the Sixth, which was 
rejected by the compilers of the 
thirtyenine Articles in the reign 
of Elizabeth, was the following: 
‘They also deserve to be con- 
dem! ed who endeavour to restore 
that pernicious opinion, that all 
men (though never so ungodly) 
shail at last be saved. when, fora 
certain time appoiated by the D1- 
vine Justice, they have endured 
punishment for their sins commit. 
ted.” 

The Church of England then 
may be considered as (ri nly to 
the doctrine of universal restitu- 
tion; and Lam convinced that the 
more rational of its members 
would be more favourably inclined 
to Unitarianism if they considered 
this delightful article of belief as 
inseparably connected with it. 

Strongly I allow, exceptionably 
as you think, | have expressed 
myself in discourses, the object 
of which was to rouse and 
persuade, as well as to con. 
vince; to prepare the soil, as 
well as to sow the seed. I do 
not, however, think I have ex. 
pressed myself so strongly as Dr, 
Cogan has done in his last incom. 
parable volume, on which I rely 
for your complete conviction and 
that of all Unitarians who will 
read it. [t is on the presumption 


of the indisso/uble connection of 


these two crand articles—on the 
supposition that every Unitarian, 
from his state of mind and his ac. 
customed intellectual process, 
must become an Universalist, if 
he does not dismiss the subject 
too soon, and if he considers it 
absolutely and in itself, and not 
relatively and compared with the 


doctrine of the eternity of hell. 
torments—it is, I repeat it, on 
this presumption, on this supposi- 
tion, that all I which have said has 
procecded. 

The following sentiment which 
you will find in the 400th page 
of Dr. Cogan’s work, occurred to 
my mind but was suppressed ; and 
[ hope you will balance this sug- 
gestion of prudence against’ the 
act of imprudence which yh ace 
cuse me of having committed. 

‘If the eternal misery of any 
portion of the human species, or 
their final destruction atter sufler- 
ings to which there are no paral 
lels upon earth, be doctrines 
according to truth, then is the 
prepagation of the human species 
to be placed among the most atroe 
cious of crimes.” Now I will 
venture to assert, that Dr. Cogan 
never designed to insinuate that 
Dr. Toulmin was guilty of the 
most atrocious of crimes. 

I can with equal truth assure 
him, that nothing was farther 
from my thoughts than to insinu- 
ate that **‘he has a mind sealed 
by prejudice into which arguments 
can gain no admission.” 

The other sentence, in page 43, 
cannot possibly be applied to him, 
as it is addressed solely to those 
who are unacquainted with the 
languages in which the scriptures 
were written. Both were intended 
for the practical use of my own 
congregation; and the immediate 
design of one was to excite them 
to the study of the scriptures, and 
of the other, to excite them to 
apply to this study with diligence 
and with minds free from preju- 
dice. 

Of the two gentlemen, mention- 
ed by you, whose arguments [ 
endeavoured to shew were not 
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done with when ¢hey were disposed 
to lay them aside, [ knew nothiog 
more When I delivered my dis. 
courses than what may be inferred 
from their writings, I never 
doubted the exeellency both of 
their moral character and their 
abilities. Surely I said enough 
to exculpate myself from = the 
charge of conceiving alow opinion 
of the persons whose sentiments I 
opposed. Had the undisguised 
Mr. Wakefield been living, he 
would not have imputed this to 
me. I add to what I have alrea. 
dy said on this subject, the person 
who I think approached the nearest 
to infallibility of any uninspired 
mortal, held the doctrine of an- 
nihilation. I should probably 
have retained it myself, to this 
day, if my friend had not com. 
pelled me, by all the compulsion 
of affection, not to believe but to 
examine, +i yao dv nas gabe ris, 
0 Tore Girog arno Ciagollo; I only 
Wish to peiform the same office to 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Marsom 
which Mr. Barbauld did to me. 
And [ rely on the same result. 
In this I think I am paying these 
gentlemen the highest compli. 
ment, Should, however, the 
circumstance of having so strongly 
advocated a cause, or any law of 
the human mind, render their 
change of sentiment a matter of 
peculiar difficulty, I hope they 
will resume their pen, which | 
trust would, effectually produce 
their own conversion, as our la. 
mented friend Mr. Simpson in- 
formed me, that the reading of 
Mr. Clarke’s work was the im. 
mediate cause of his. I have 
frequently lent my copy with a 
few notes for the same purpose. 
For the sake of consistency, I 
cannot suppose that any advocate 
VOL. IX. F 
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or annihilation after the punish- 
ment of death hus been once ene 
dured, can be a member of the 
society lately formed tor the dif. 
fusion of knowledge respecting the 
punishment of death, 

The passage, which after having 
delivered it from the pulpit, I 
suppressed on publication, was the 
following. It belongs to page 97, 
after ** creatures.”’ 

** As an application of what is 
here advanced, | observe we are 
told in scripture that * there ig 
oanly one God.’ 

** Thisall can understand. But 
we are afterwards told by some 
divines that * the Father is God, 
the Son is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is God.’ In answer to this 
(which after all is a question of 
abstract number, and has nothing 
to do with the essence of the 
Divine Being) it is suflicient to 
repeat the original assertion, there 
is only one God. Or it might be 
said, to suppose that one, more 
one, more can be only 
one 1S an absurdity. If it be 
said you must believe there are 
three persons, alihough only one 
God, the question is, by person 
do you mean intelligent being, or 
quality? If by person you mean 
intelligent being, three persons 
are three intelligent beings, And 
if by person you mean quality, 
three qualities of the same being 
constitute no other Trinity than 
what exists in every being in the 
uliiverse. 

“ Ayain, our Saviour at the 
commencement of his ministry 
lays down this jmportant practical 
direction, which is as plain as 
language can make it, ‘ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.’ 
That it might not be forgotten oF 


one, 
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violated, in the course of his 
public life, when a person saluted 
him by the appellation of good 
master, he said, 6 whiy callest 
thou me good, none is good save 
one, that is God’ And a tew 
hours only before hts last sufler. 
ings, to ix the important truth 
deeply in the minds of his follow. 
ers, he says, * In that day ye shall 
ask me nothing.’ Now these 
texts are perfectly plain, and by 
adhering to them, the mind is free 
from all confusion and embafrasse 
ment. 

** But, because Thomas (who 
certainly but a few minutes before 
was not infallible, for he did not 
believe the resurrection of Christ) 
said, * My Lord and my God,’ 
meaning prebably ‘thou art my 
Lord, and O my God who hast 
wrought such a miracle !'—and 
because Stephen (who actually 
saw Jesus in whose cause he was 
going to suffer martyrdom) said, 
* Lord Jesus receive my spirit,’ 
it has been argued that religious 
worship is to be paid to Jesus 
Christ. I mention these instances 
because they are instances in 
which Unitarians see the fallacy 
of the reasonings of their opponents 
and reason unanswerably them. 
selves. I ask mo more than an 
equal consistency with the text 
© God is love.’ ” 

After this open declaration of 
the motives of my conduct, I shall 
obtrude no longer On your pa. 
tience than by assuring you that 
Iam, with unfeigned respect and 
cordial affection, my dear Sir, 
your friend and brother, 

J. P. ESTLIN. 

On the Charge against a Vice. 
President of the Bible Society. 
Dec. 10, 1813. 

A grave and precise charge has 
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been lately made and repeated 
against a vice-president of a certain 
Auxiliary Bible Society—it has 
found its way into Magazines, it 
tas been promulgated in some 
more orthodox publications, of 
his having pasteD in Bibles, dis. 
tributed through him, by the Soctety 
certain papers or extracts uf an 
Unitarian tendency, in. direct con- 
travention, as it is added, of its 
fundamental principle. It may 
undoubtedly be sound policy in 
the meinbers of the established 
and some other sects, to take cer- 
tain general doctrines for granted ; 
but when they meddle with traths 
or falsehoods only personally ap. 
plicable, it might be as well per- 
haps for their reputation as their 
interest, cither not to hazard or 
else at once to substantiate an 
accusation. In the present case 
how easy the presumption at Jeast 
in their favour! What have they 
to do but produce a single Bible 
amongst the many supposed to be 
so distributed, in which the start. 
ling insertion has been made? 
The evidence is in the hands of 
adversaries. The report may be 
traced. to its source at once. 
Surely the solemn affirmation is 
not at last a designed misrepresen- 
tation, a calumny for the purpose 
of wounding, through a particular 
individual, the character of a re- 
spectable and rapidly increasing 
body of Christians in this country, 
who, however wrongheaded, are 
at least honest and wunbiassed 
in their preference of the 
worship of the One ‘only 
true God,” in the manner pre. 
scribed and preached by his Son, 
to the worship of three several 
distinct Gods one after another in 
an anti.biblical mode, and under 
an unscriptural name, which has 
nothing to recommend it but its 
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prescriptiveness and utter unintel- 
ligibility. Yours, 
NO SOCINIAN, 


Works of Servetus. 
SIR, 
Accidentally looking over the 
other day Dutens’ work on the 
Discoveries of the Ancients and 


Moderns, I was led by the letter 
of the Abby Rive, inserted in it, 


to consult my copy of the work of 


Servetus, printed in 1531, and 
entitled, ** De Trinitatis Erroribus, 
Libri Septem ;”” with which are 
bound up some tracts of his, 
namely, ** Dialogorum de Trini. 
tate, Libri Duo—De  Justita 
regni Christi,’? published in 1532. 
Though my copy is much older 
than the celebrated one which 
contains the passage on the circu. 
lation of the blood, and in fact 
gave rise to it, the value of the 
works is very different, as may be 
seen by the letter of the Abby, 


which as it may gratify many of 


your readers, I herewith send you 
translated, It is addressed to Mr. 
Dutens, and isin French, but my 
copy of the works of Servetus, 
published in 1531-1532, must 
not be disparaged, as in the de. 
scription of it, in a note to Dutens’ 
work, page 163, 3d ed. it is said 
to be a scarce book, fetching a 
price as bigh as a hundred pis. 
toles. * Ce dernier livre (namely 
De Trinitatis Erroribus, &c.) qui 
est tissez rare s'est vendu jusqua 
cent pistoles.” Servetus corrected 
and enlarged this work, giving 
it to the public under the title ot 
“* Christianism’ Restitutio,” in 
1553, but the murderer Calvin, 
took such care to burn the copies of 
it, that it became extremely scarce 
and valuable. The celebrated 


Dr. Mead had a copy, and from 
it an atlempt was made to print 
an edition in his time; but the 
bishop of London had so mach 
influence with government that 
they were afraid to publish it, and 
the design was dropped when only 
half the work was printed. Some 
of your readers may probably be 
able to give some information on 
this mutilated edition, of which. 
copies are probably in existence ; 
but Iam detaining you from the 
letter of the Abby, which is to 
this purport:— 

‘© | have the honour of trans- 
mitting to you, Sir, the passage of 
Michael Servetus, concerning the 
circulation of the blood, which I 
extracted myself from his book, 
entitled, Christianism Restitutio, 
printed in octavo in 1553, without 
mention of ‘place or printer, word 
for word, line for line, the same 
punctuation, the same abbrevia. 
tions, and the same orthography. 

‘© In this work are six tracts. 
The first is entitled, De Trinitate 
divina, quod in «& non sit invisi- 
bilium trium rerum illusio, sed 
vera substantia Dei manifestatio 
in verbo et communicatio jn spi- 
ritu. Itis divided into seven 
books, of which the two last are 
in form of dialogues." The pas- 
sage in question is found in the 
fifth tract, beginning at page 169 
and ending in page 172. Boer. 
haave and Haller were mistaken 
in saying that it is in a treause by 
Servetus, entitled, De ‘I rinitatis 
Erroribus, which was printed in 
octavo in 1531. 

** The othe of the -work, Chris. 
tianism: Restitutio, bas never been 
given exactly, such as it really is, 
neither by La Roche, Voglius, 
Gaudius, Niceron, La Bibliogra- 
phie Instructive, Osmond’s Ty. 
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Sussex, and a native of Shaftes« 
bury, Dorset.”’ But this account of 


pographical Dictionary, the En- 
cyclopedia, Chauftpied, Buddeus, 
nor in the life of Servetus by Al- 
leworde.”” 

From the interest which we 
Unitarians naturally take in every 
thing relative to the martyr Ser- 
vetus, I am not without hopes 
that much valuable information 
may be thrown on this subject by 
some of your readers, and remain, 

Sir, your constant Reader, 
INDAGATOR. 

[There is a full and criginal 
account of Servetus, from the pen 
of a Jearned Unitenan divine in 
America, (the Rev. Frederic Adri- 
an Vanderkemp, ai cmigrant 
from Huiland, residing at Olden. 
barneveld, State of New Lork,)* 
inour hith volume, in the form 
of Letters two Dr. Moise; in the 
eighth and last of which (pp. 
525—-520) there is an abstract ot 
the © Chrstianismi Restitaiin,” 
witb a variety of particulars con. 
cerning this curious work, from 
the M. SS. (Latin) of Samuel 
Creiliuss Should any of our 
correspondents comply with In. 
dagator’s wish, they would do well 
to consult the Letters here referred 


to. Ep. | 


-—-—— 


Account of the Rev. J. Bristed. 


Sir, Dec. 15, 1813. 

In the * Brief Account of the 
Rev. W. Hopkins, by the Rev. 
F. Stone,’’ inserted in your Re. 
pository, No. XCi. July, (Vol 
Vill. p. 425,) the writer observes, 
that “ Mr. Hopkins introduced 
him to another Arian, the Rev. 
Mr. Bristed, rector of Slaugham, 


—- 


* Mr. Vanderkemp was a covrre- 
spondent of Mr. Lindsey's; he is ho- 
noursbly mentioned in Mr. Belshani’s 


Memoirs of Mr. Lindsey. Ch, 1X. 





Mr. -Bristed is erroneous. He 
was not a native of Shaftesbury. 
His son, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Bristed, .was the master of a 
grammar school in that town ; 
and on his obtaining this appoint. 
ment, his father removed from 
Sussex, and took up his abode 
with bim. 

In this situation they continued 
for some time; ull, in 1760, the 
son was elected master of the cee 
lebrated grammar school at Sher- 
borne, in the same county, found. 
ed by Edward the Sixth, and the 
jather was clected submaster; on 
which occasion ihe family removed 
to Sherborne. After a tew years 
the father was obliged, through 
the infirmities of age, to resign 
the submastership of the school ; 
and in 1788, he died, ** being 
old and full of days,” and was 
burned in the church of Sherborne, 
The inscription on his gravestone 
is as follows: 

** Here lieth the body of John 
Bristed, Clerk, M.A. Rector of 
St. Ann's in Lewes, and of Slaughe 
am, in the county of Sussex. He 
died Jannary 25, 1783.” 

It appears that in the year 
1743, Mr. B. published a pam- 
phiet, entitled, ** A Discourse on 
the Nature and Use of Prophecy. 
By John Bristed, M. A. Rector 
of St. Peter’s and St, Mary’s, 
Westout, in Lewes, Sussex. ‘ The 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy.’ Rev. xix. 20. . Lon- 
don: printed for John and. Paul 
Kuapton, at the Crown in Ludgate 
Street. MDCCXLIII.” 


in 1760, he also published, 
(without his name) ** A Letter to 
the Rev, Dr, Edmund Law, oc. 
casioned by bis discourse .on the 
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Nature and End of Death, and 
his Appendix concerning the Use 
of the Word Soul in Hi ly Scrip. 
the State of Death there 
London: Printed for 
in Paternoster Row 


ture, an 
described, 
S. Bladon, 
MDCCLX.” 
In 1772, he likewise published 
(anonymously) a Pamphlet, en. 
tuled, ** The Scripture the only 


‘Text, as well as the only Rule of 


Chrisvan Faith, maintained in a 
Letter to the Rev. Dr. Lucker, 
Dean of Glocester. * In vain do 
me 5 teaching for 


they worship 


Doctrines the 


Men.’ Matt. xv. 9. London: 
Printed tor Benj. White, at Ho. 
race's Ilead, im Fleet Street, 


MDCCLXXII.” 

The worthy Author was pleased 
© present me with these publica. 
tons, and they are in my pos- 
sg6sion, I never heard that he 
prblished any thing besides. 

lam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
A CONSTANT READER. 


Stipendtary Curates. 


It's calculated by an able wri- 
ter 1 the Quarterly Review (for 
Octobr, 1813), that there are in 
Lnglati and - Wales, at least, 
2540 ‘wings ubove 150/. per 
annum, served by curates at a sa. 
lary of bl per annum on an ave. 
rage, ancin no case exceeding 751, 

‘To remedy this evil the Earl of 
Harrowby framed bis bill, just 
passed,—a Bill, unsupported by 
asingle bisop, and directly op- 
posed by narly all the bench, 
The followin is a short abstract 
of ats provisios :—It enacts, that 
every non-reslent who. neglects 
to nominate écurate, to be li. 
censed by the bishop, , shall be 


Commandineuts of 
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subject to the penalties of non. 
residence, notwithstanding any 
legal exeipption he mary have, 
The license of the bishop must 
specify .the salary of the curate, 
‘Lhe lowest salary is SOL. or the 
whole amount of the living. Where 
the population amounts to 300, 
the salary is to be 1001.; 1201, 
where it amounts to 500 persons ; 
150i, where it amounts to 1000, 
A reduction may be made in cer- 
iain cases: as where the curate 
is licensed to serve another parish ; 
or where the incumbentis disabled 
through age or sickness ; or where 
any peculiar hardship or incon- 
venience would, in the judgment 
of the bishop, arise from enfore- 
the full amount. But those 
special reasons must always be set 
forth in the curate’s license. 
Where the living exceeds 4001, the 
salary may be raised to, 1001. not- 
withstanding the population is be- 
low 300; and so in: the other 
cases proportionably, but the sa- 
lary shall in no case exceed the 
foregoing rates by more than 501, 
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Sir, Dee, 25, 1813. 

It will, I believe, be readily 
admitted, that pious and other. 
wise able writers have never been 
more easily betrayed into an ine 
dulgence of party-spirit, credulity 
and hasty decision, than in their 
appropriation of divine judgments 
to individuals or communities. I 
have been led to this reflection 
from looking into the following 
work : 

‘¢ The Theatre of God’s judg. 
ments, wherein is represented the 
admirable justice of \God against 
all notorious sinners, both great 
and small, but especially against 
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the most eminent persons of the 
world, whose transcendant power 
breaketh through the barts of bu. 
mane justice: deduced by the or- 
der of the commandementes. Col- 
lected out of sacred, ecclesiastical, 
and pr phane histor Se Now se 
condiy printed, and auemented 
with, at hevst two centuries of 
examples. By the first author 
thereof, ‘Thomas Beard, Batchelor 
of Divimitie, and Preacher of the 
word of God in the towne ol 
Hentingdon. London, Printed 
by Adam Islip, 1012, sm, 4to, 
pp- §4.2."* 

Of Thomas Beard I have found 
nothimg beyond his own descrip-= 
tion. Calamy (Ace. p. 309, 
Cont. p, 485) mentions a clergy- 
man of beth names, cpectes ip 
1662, trom Much Beutley, in 
Essex, probably a descendant of 
our author, ‘That he was pun- 
tavically mclined can scarcely be 
doubted. “ Preacher of the word 
of God” was nol a proper descrip- 
tion for one of the court-clergy 
who were disposed to exalt the 
Liturgy at the expence ef the 
Sermon, Nor weuld such an one 
have written a chapter ‘expressly 
to shew ** How the greatest mo. 
narchs in the world eught to be 
subject to the law of God, and 
consequently the law of man and 
nature-” This chapter (vi, p. 12) 
may indeed be now regarded as 
offering im the early part of 
King James’s reign, an anticipated 
apology for the opposition made 
by the Long Parliament to the 
measures of his misguided son, 
‘The author says, ** if Princes be 
subject to the law of God, there 
is no doubt but they are hkewise 
subject to civil laws, by reason 
of the equity and justice which 
therein is commended to us,— 


And if (as Plato saith) the law 
ought io be above the Prince, hot 
the Prince above the law, it is 
then most manifest that the Prince 
istved unto the law.” He adds, 
how is it possible that he should 
Niake i of; authority and force 
with others, if be rr ane and 
[ransgresse uh it hi mse ne? He dee 
se ribe s ** David as muking a coe 
venant of peace with the princes 
and deputies of the peopie,” and 
remarks, ** that nm eve ry cove. 
nant and bareain both parties are 
bound to each otber by a mutual 
bond to perform the conditions 
which are ugreed upon.” Hence 
he argues, * of how small strength 
and authority their opinion and 
words be, which u oy alfirm 
ihata prir ce may dispense with 
the laws at hi plonsure,”? asking, 
** where Is it poss bie to tind suet 
u prmee, so excellentand so vie 
iuous, that standeth not in need 
of some jaw to be ruled by >”? aid 
concluding it to be ** utterly we. 
Just aad tyrannical when one man 
shall urregate that to himelf 
which pertaineth to many, ya to 
the whole body of the peoyle.” 
Professing such just, but un. 
courtly notions of yovernent, 
Thomas Beard was, | apprhend, 

a state as well as a churc! purie 
lan, a just distincuion mde by 
modero historians. Hadais subs 
ject, fortunately for bis fane, been 
human governments istead of 
Divine Judyments,he har probably 
found some patriotic ad munifi- 
cent Hoilis to republih him as 
a worthy precursor ¢ his politi- 
cal herves—for | qestion if the 
Discourses concerni government, 
or the Defensio pro2opulu Anglia 
cano exceeds in jus popular prin. 
ciple this chap of Thomas 


Beard, Yet ha! a century of 


Book- Worm. 


political light and activity had 
intervened before Milton and Sid- 
ney appeared, It is remarkable 
that the case of David’s covenant, 
put by Thomas Beard, is one of 
the arguments controverted by 
Filmer in his ** Observations up- 
on Mr. Milton against Salmasius.” 

I must now return from a di- 
gression into which I have not 
unwillingly wandered, ‘This vo- 
lume is dedicated by ‘Thomas 
Beard, to ** Sir Edward Wingfield, 
Knight,” and said to be * partly 
translated out of the French, and 
partly collected out of many au- 
thors.” It proposes to discover 
*‘the huge corruption and per- 
versity of mankind, and the rot- 
ten truits of that worme.eaten 
root, original] sinne,”? In con. 
nection with that gloomy dogma 
our author maintains that ‘* the 
world every day groweth worse 
and worse,” determining, in spite 
of the, wise man’s admonition, 
** that the former days were bet 
ter than these.” 

The question respecting the du- 
ration of miraculous powers is 
well known to have been warmly 
agitated in the last century be- 
tween Dr. Middleton and bis op. 
ponents, ‘That question created 
no difficulty in the mind of our 
author, with whom every age is 
an age of miracles. He adopts 
implicitly the marvellous stories 
of the Fathers respecting persecu- 
tors and their Christian victims. 
Even as to miracles, among those 
whom he esteemed  idolatrous 
Christians, he is not always in- 
credulous, though doubtful whe- 
ther they were divine or diabolical. 
Speaking (p. 46) of a “ Jew re- 
corded to have stolen the picture 
of Christ out of a church, and to 
have thrust it through many times 
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with his sword, whereupon blood 
miraculously issued ;” he adds, 
** the truth of which story, though 
I will not stand to avow, yet | 
doubt not but it might be true, 
considering that either the devil 
might, by his cunning, so foster 
and confirm their superstition : 
or rather that seeing Christ is the 
subject of their religion, as wel! 
as of ours, though after a corrupt 
and sacrilegious form, and that 
the Jew did not so much aim at 
their religion as at Christ the 
subject of it, the Lord might shew 
a miracle, not to establish their 
error, but to confound the Jew’s 
impiety, especially in those young 
years of the church.” 

Yet, though Thomas Beard 
could acknowledse a corrupt 
church as honoured by a miracle 
for such an extraordinary purpose, 
he soon appears as credulous, and 
[ dare say, was ag sincere, as 
John Fox in describing miraca. 
lous interpositions for persecuted 
Prot:stants, and judgments as mi- 
raculous on their Popish perse~ 
cutors, The Acts and Monuments 
he, no doubt, regarded as a col- 
lection of facts, though a Pro. 
testant of any character for im. 
partial inquiry could now scarcely 
be found to exempt that work 
from the charge of containing 
much legendary lore. Among . 
divine judgments on Popish per- 
secutors is the following, on the 
authority of Sleidan (B. 9th). ** Sir 
Thomas More caused to be erec~ 
ted a sumptuous sepulchre, and 
to be engraven the commendation 
of bis worthy deeds: amongst 
which the principal was that he 
had persecuted the Lutherans, 
thatis, the faithful.” More was 
no doubt, dishonoured, like other 
sincere persecutors, by such con- 
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duct. Yet an impartial inquirer 
after divine jadoments might easily 
have discovered a more striking 
example in Aine Batlen’s fall, by 
the cruel caprice of Heary, whom 
she had encouraged if not instiga. 
ted to the death of More, that 
steady More, 

Who with a gen’rous, though mistaken 


zeal, 
Withstood a brutal tyrant’s useful rage. 


This story of ** a sumptuous 
sepalchre’’ was probably imposed 
on the credulity of the foreign 
historian, Such a _ project for 
posthumous renown, I lately at. 
tributed, on good authority, to 
Henry, and itis worthy of the 
‘ vulgar-great,” butquite unworthy 
of credit when attributed to a man 


Like rigid Cincinnatus nobly poor. 


Yet our author (or Sleidan) pro. 
ceeds to triumph over the memory 
of More, that “ his body found 
no other sepulchre to lye in but 
the gibbet.”” This is @ gross mis- 
representation,probably from read” 
ing the horrid sentence against 
More, which directed that he 
“«* be hanged till he be half dead ; 
after that cut down yet alive,” 
and im conclusion, “ his four 
quarters”’ to be “* set up over four 

tes of the cily, and his head 
upon London Bridge.” This sen. 
tence was commuted into behead- 
ing, except as to the exposure of 
More’s' head, which was, after 
some days, taken down by the 
procurement of his affectionate 
and accomplished daughter, Mrs, 
Roper. She preserved through 


life this relic of her father, which, 
according to the directions of her 
will, was buried in her arms. 
The judgment on Sir Thomas 
More is immediately followed by 
a tale, probably taken also from 
Sleidan, and no unamusing spe- 


cimen of Protestant credulity. 
** Cardinal Crescentius, the Pope’s 
embassadour to the Council of 
Trent, in the year of our Lord, 
1552, being very busy in writing 
to his master the Pope, and hav- 
ing laboured all one night about 
his letters; behold as he raised 
himself in his chair, to stir up his 
wit and memory, over dulled with 
watching, a huge black dog, with 
great flaming eyes, and long ears 
dangling to the ground, appeared 
unto him; which coming into his 
chamber and making right towards 
him, even under the table where 
he sat, vanished out of his sight : 
whereat he amazed, and awhile 
senseless recovering himself, called 
fora candle, and when he saw 
the dog could not be found, he 
fell’ presently sick with a strong 
conceit, which never left him till 
his death ; ever crying that they 
would drive away the black dog, 
which seemed to climb upon his 
bed : and in that humour he died.” 
In another place, (p. 92,) with- 
out a reference to any authority, 
and contrary, I believe, to au. 
thentic history, Cardinal Pole is 
described as an apostate to the 
Pope, having ‘“ sometimes pro- 
fessed himself to be well seen in 
the sincerity of the gospel.”? He 
is said also, as inaccurately, to 
have * died in horrible griefs, ter- 
rors and fearfulness.” 

To the judgments on persecutors 
our author has added “* A Hymn 
of the persecutionof God’s church 
and the deliverance of the same.’’ 
The following introductory lines 
discover an ease of versification, 
not very common two hundred 
years ago: 

Along the verdan s i d 
With: nature’s an ae with 
Flora's pride: 
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Whose goodly bounds are lively chrystal 
streams, 

Begirt with »ow'rs to keep back Phe- 
bus’ beams, 

Ev’n when the quenchless torch, the 
world's great eye 

Advanc'd his rays o’erthwartly from the 
sky. 
Farther quotations from ** The 

Theatre of God’s Judgments” must 

be reserved to another Number, 


VERMICULUS, 





Recent Instance of Bigotry and 
Intolerance. 


Wisbeach, December 6, 1813. 
SIR, 

While Christians in general ere 
growing in candour and liberality 
we have to lament the instances 
of bigotry and intolerance which 
appear among some diminutive 
parties. A case of this kind oc. 
curred in June last. A respecta- 
ble Unitarian minister, Mr. Hig. 
ginson, of Derby, had been in. 
vited to preach to several Genera! 
Baptist congregations, belonging 
to what is called the New Connec- 
tion, on behalf of their Sunday 
schvols, with which invitation he 
cheerfully complied. ‘This mu. 
tual liberality, it seems, alarmed 
some of the General Baptists. A 
case was presented from the Ge. 
neral Baptist Church at Derby, 
to the Leicestershire Conference, 
held in Archdeacon Lane, Lei. 
cester, June 8, 1813, ‘** Asking 
the question, Whether it is right 
for General Baptist Churches to 
invite Socinian Ministers, on any 
occasion whatever, to preach in 
their pulpits ?? The answer to this 
question I quote from the General 
Baptist Repository, Vol. V. p. 182. 

** In answer to a case from 
Derby, it was unanimously agreed 
(execpt a few neuters) that, con- 
sidering how baneful the poison 

V@L. Ix, F 


of Socinianism is, there is a mae 
nifest and great impropriety in 
Socinian ministers being invited, 
upon any occasion whatever, to 
preach to General Baptist Church. 
eS, as by giving an indirect sance 
tion to their principles who deny 
the Lord that bought them, and 
lessening the distance between 
those who hold them and ourselves, 
it has a tendency to make inexe 
perienced Christians an easier 
prey to that destructive system 
which saps the very foundation of 
vital picty.”’ 

It may puzzle some of your 
readers, Mr, Editor, to make out 
how this conference could unanie 
mously agree in a decision in 
which they did not all agree, for 
we are told there were ** a few 
neuters.”’ Whatever defects o 
composition there may be in th. 
above article, the uncharitable.s 
ness it displays is complete. Uni- 
tarians are described as Socinians, 
though it is well known they 
disavow that name as inapplicable 
tothem, They are eharged wih 
denying the Lord thet bought 
them; than which no charge can 
be more false: their aceuscrs are 
required to.prove that they deny 
either God or his Christ, or. they 
must themselves fall under the 
charge of defamation, It is taken 
for granted, that Unitarianism saps 
the very foundation of vital piety; 
but of this no pioof has been, no 
proof can be produced. . This 
self-formed ecclesiastical. court, 
held at Archdeacon-inne, Leices- 
ter, consisting of filteen Baptist 
ministers, bas not condescended 
to exhibit e#her arguments or 
proofs; but scems to have thought 
it sufficient to publish its decision, 
which involves a censyre on those 
churches which had invited ap 
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Unitarian to preach to them, that 
none of the churches in their con- 
nection, might have the temerity to 
be guilty of such “‘ a maniiest and 
great impropriety,” in future. 
It remains to be seen, whether the 
General Baptist churches, of the 
New Connection, will give up their 
independence of action, in submis- 
sion to the decision ofa conference 
of fifteen of their ministers. 

Feeling an abhorrence of bigo- 
try, thinking that it will be useful 
to expose it, that its exposure 
will help to diminish it, I send 
this article to your valuable Re- 
positury. The illiberality I ex. 
pose is by no means to be charged 
on the new connection of General 
Baptists at large; many respecta- 
ble persons among them, and 
some of their charches, disapprove 
and lament all such proceedings. 
I have known instances of libe- 
rality among them worthy of imi- 
tation. With the above proceed. 
ing the Old General Baptists have 
nothing to do, they are a distinct 
body, and have ever shown them. 
selves the friends of free inquiry 
and charity. Praying that all 
bigotry and uncharitableness may 
for ever cease, I remaiu, dear Sir, 
very respectfully, 

Yours, Ac. 
R. WRIGHT. 





Dr. Walker on the Quaker Poor 
Laws. 


Bond Court, Walbrook, 26 xii. 
FRIEND, i813. 
Thy insertion of the paper 
on Panadelphian Quakerism, 
[Vol. VIII. p. 509,] lays me un- 
der the necessity of redeeming a 
sort of pledge, which, amid al- 
most overwhelming engagements, 
I now go to attempt, calamo vo. 


lente, though it may appear to be 
in a round-about kind of way. 

When the elders of the church 
of Ephesus had come to Miletus, 
to see Paul of Tarsus, on his way 
to Jerusalem, ** sorrowing most 
of all for the words which he 
spake, that they should see his 
face no more ;” among other de. 
clarations, he says, *‘ I have co. 
veted no man’s silver, gold or 
apparel. Yea, ye yourselves 
know, that these hands have mi. 
nistred to my necessities, and to 
them that were with me. I have 
shewed you all things, how that, 
so labouring, ye ought to support 
the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, bow he 
said, It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

‘The Friends, in their Epistle of. 
1718, say, the rich should consi. 
der **it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’”? The Friends, 
holding a purer form of religion 
than that of Paul and his brethren, 
should not have adopted such an 
(aristocratic let me call it) expres. 
sion. With unhesitating assue 
rance I take upon me to say, that 
the words could never have es- 
caped the lips of the pronouncer 
of the parable of Dives and La. 
zarus. Distorted as is his history, 
as we find it recorded by his disci- 
ples, we yet cannot but be struck 
with his continual preference of 
what is lowest, in the world’s 
esteem, to all that was, and still 
continues to be, the most exalted 
among men, 

The Friends, in the same epistle, 
say, ** With respect to the poor 
among us, it ought to be consider- 
ed that the poor, both parents 
and children, are of our family, 
and ought not to be turned off to 
any others for their support or 
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education.” This seems to be a 
very pretty observation; a fine 
fraternal sentiment. Has it pro- 
duced good effects? All the 
world may answer, “‘ Yea. We 
cannot distinguish your poor from 
those who support them.” Is not 
this lovely? It is. Moreover, 
as the Friends are excused from 
filling various offices, in the regu- 
lations of society at large, which 
their principle unfits them for, 
there seems, in the providing for 
their own poor, a kind of guid pro 
quo rendered to the community at 
large. But the unworldly Friends, 
without two coats, retiting, in 
their greatest need, to share in the 
parochial provision, which, in 
the years of their active life, they 
have, perhaps, largely contributed 
to, might, instead of being nursed 
in obscurity, have been as lights 
in the world. They might have 
been the means of spreading abroad 
the testimonies of truth, among 
their fellow.men, and even thus 
have helped to extend and keep 
up the most excellent system the 
world ever saw—a system which 
lamentably languishes in these 
countries, in others has become 
extinct—I mean the purely reli. 
gious part of the system of the 
people called Quakers. The 
indecent phraseology ‘ of the 
rich,” * of the poor,” so flippant- 
ly used by these modern Naza- 
renes, might never have found a 
place in their ecclesiastical pro. 
ceedings. They might never have 
had to form under the head of 
Removals, Settlements, &c. a sys- 
tem of poor laws, perhaps as com- 
plex as, and more grotesque than, 
all the poor laws of the realm. 
A poor man on applying to become 
a member of their society, might 
mot have reccived the rebuke I 
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have heard of, from the Quaker, 
by inheritance possessing more 
** in basket and store,” than all 
the twelve apostles ever had unit- 
edly, “John! thou wishest to 
be received in order to obtain a 
settlement.”? If such a question 
could then have had place in the 
society, as their query—* Are the 
necessities of the poor among you 
properly inspected and relieved? 
&c.” the answer might not have 
been, as I have heard it, from a 
district where the needy are nume. 
rous, ** We have no_ poor.” 
‘There might not have been that 
trimming among their members 
to ** keep cast;”’ that observa. 
tion of the established etiquette, 
I will call it, as deserving no bet. 
ter name, for the retention of 
fellowship. There might never 
have thus been held oat the 
temptation to go up to their as- 
sembliesfrom unworthy motives— 
those assemblies which but for 
the hierarchial stains wherewith 
they are disfigured, woula be the 
most comely in their appearance 
of all the gatherings together that 
take place among the sons and 
daughters of men. 

Of all these hard sayings [ am 
willing, if necessary, to go into a 
detailed explanation, But the 
day seems to be gone by when 
(1697) Friends were desired to be 
diligent in spreading Friends’ 
books, which are answers to ad- 
versaries, and to get them exposed 
to sale where the adversaries’ 
books are sold; and this to be 
done in time, and not delayed till 
the service is partlyover, Friends, 
am I your enemy because I have 
told you the truth? Verily, my 
mind has sometimes been affected 
with a goodly jealousy, in thinking 
of thee, O Israel of later times! 
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Thou hast appeared among the na. 
tions as a livht placed upon a hill, 
At a distance they huve contem- 
plat dthy beauty, they have sound. 
ed torth thy prarse in dierent 
ihou bast not been 
their commendations, 
Thou hast coveted and sull covet. 
Cot uw Good re port among men. 
Llow shall | address thee on 


r nities ! be hold 


languages, 


, 
aeal lo 


thy aifferent det 
thou bust alieady put some of 
them away from thee. But thy 
movements are too slow tor the 
brevity of human life. ‘Time 
passeth away as a shadow; and 
yet thou remarnest not half awake 
from th) Arise! arise! 
let not thy Zion be longer obscure 


aparhy. 


ed, ‘Jhy Jerusalem may yet be. 
come the 
earth. ‘Lhe people may yet flock 
unio thee as doves to the windows, 
yea, as they did in the beginning, 


JOUN WALKER, 
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praise ot the whole 


Wives. 
Sir, Dec. 13, 1813. 

F nding ina jate number of yuur 
R Posbery [ vin, 657.] an article 
from Vilton*Qn Wives,” Inastrain 
$0 diff: rentto those manly and libe. 
ral sentiments which usually per. 
vade your work, I beg leave in re ply 
to offer an extract from an author 
of no less authority, perhaps in 
this instance of much greater, for 
Milton was on this subject biassed 
by partial and selfish teclings. In 
marrying a gay and lively young 
woman he did an unwise thing ; 
in requiring her cheerfully and 
immediately to fall into his mode 
of life, so very different to that to 
which she had been accustomed, 
was still more unreasonable; and 
to indulge in those feelings of re- 
sentiment which his disappoint. 


ment created, was neither philuso- 
phic nor Christian. 

The passage to which I refer 
is from Dr. Hartley. On_ first 
reading this passage some yea’rs 
since, it awakened in my heart all 
these feelings of serene delight 
which erise from the conten pla- 
tion of the dearest connection of 
human life, viewed bits most just 
and amiable form:—and these 
feelings bave been confirmed by 
every subsequent perusal, 

Dr. Haviley says, in bis Obsere 
vations on Man, Part u. p. JOL:— 

es J pr ceed to consider briefly 
the several principal relations of 
lite, and the duties arising from 
them. ‘The first of these is that 
of husband and wife. ‘The loving 
our neighbour begins here. This 
is the first instance of it; and, 
where this love is mutual and pers 
fect, there an entire equality of 
the two sexes takes place. The 
authority of the man is only a 
mark of our present degencrate 
state; by reason of which domi- 
mon must be placed somewhere, 
and therefore in the man, as being 
of greater bodily strength and 
firmness of mind. But this is 
that kind of right or property, 
which men are obliged to give up» 
though women are also obliged to 
acknowledge it Suppose the 
sexes to share all their yoys and 
gricfs perfectly, to have an entire 
concern for each other, and espe. 
cially for each other’s eternal wel- 
fare, and they are, as it were, 
reinstated in paradise; and the 
dominion of the man over the woe 
man, with her subjection, and 
consequent reluctance, can only 
take place again upon their mutue 
al transgression, And though in 


this imperfect state it seems impos- 
sible, for any one to love another 
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yn every branch of desire and hap. 
piness entirely as himself; yet there 
appear to be such near approaches 
tortion benevolent, devout, mar. 
ried persons, united upon nght 
motives, as to anmhilate all con 
Siderabie, or even percepuble dis 
tinction. lt as ot the ulimost im 
pertance, that this grand founda. 
tion of all benevolence be duly laid, 
en account both of public and 
private happiness. The chief or 
Olly means ol doing this is reli. 
gion. Where both parties have 
iti a hb gh degree, they cannot 
Jail of mutual happiness 3 scarce, 
Ho one have itt where both are 
greatly defective in this principal 
aree! oot is alanest impossible but 
dis-cotions, uneasiness, and mutual 
ollonecs, thould arise.’’ 

bosuch of your readers as have 
been struck by the passage from 
Milton, | recommend the loregoing 
extract, and am, 

Sr, 
A WIFE. 


otter 


GLEANINSGS, OR, SELECTIONS 
AND REFLECTIONS MADE IN 
A COURSE OF GENERAL READ 
ING, 


No. CX LVI. 
Divine Kods. 


The late astonishing events in 


the political world remind us of 


a saying of Llarrington’s :—** God 
in chastiing a peuple ts accustom- 
ed to burne hes rod.” 

Oceana, Fo. 1656. p. 49. 


eee 


No. CXLVII, 
Female Critics, 

A right reverend Prelate, ad- 
dressipg compli nlary letter 
to Mrs. Elstob, the celebrated 
Eneolish-Saxon Scholar, says— 
* Qur earthly possessions are truly 
enough called a patrimony, as 
derived to us by the industry of 
our fathers; but the language that 
we speak is our Mother-tongue ; 
and who so proper to play the 
criticks i) this as the Females ?”’ 

No, CXLVIII. 
Slow Progress of Truth. 

Of Dr. Wm, Harvey, Aubrey 
says,—‘* I have heard him say, 
that after his booke of the Cir. 
culation of the Blood came out, 
he fell mightily in his practice, 
and "twas believed by the vulgar 
that he was crack-brained; and 
all the physicians were against his 
opinion and envied him; with 
much adoe at last in about twenty 
or thirty yeares time, it was re. 
ceived in all the Universities in 
the world, and as Mr. Hobbes 
saycs in his book, ** De Corpore,”’ 
**he is the only man, perhaps, 
that ever lived to see his own doc- 
trine established in his life time.’ 

No. CXLIX. 
Popular Despair its own Cure. 

A people when they are reduced 
unto misery and despair, (says 
Harrington, in his Oceana,) be- 
come their own Politicians, ag 
certain beasts when they ure sick 
become their own Physicians, 
and are carried by a natural ine 
stinct unto the desire of such 
herbs, as are their proper cure, 
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Dr. Lloyd’s Answer to Mr, Jones's 
Vindication of the Common 
Greek Text in Acts, Xx. 28. 
Indoctorum aut iniquorum judicia 

contemnere licebit. Praterea, criticus 

sit oportet, qui de hoc rerum genere sen- 
tentiam ferse sustinet. Criticis autem 

a judicando nomen inditum esse constat. 

Quapropter, cui judicii deest subtilitas 

atque acumen,—criticus alio sensu appel- 

lari nequit, quam quo lucum a non lucen- 

do dictum esse grammatici quidam 

perhibuerunt. GRIESBACH, 
SIR, 

The ill luck, to which I owe 
it that my answer to Mr- Jones’s 
last paper on Acts xx. 28, was 
mislaid, has occasioned me no 
small degree of vexation and labor, 
and must be attended with this 
effect, that the subject has lost its 
interest with me and the pub. 
lic, which will probably cause me 
to resume my effort with a degree of 
languor that will sull increase the 
reader’s indifference. At the 
same time, your learned readers 
will, probably, think that some 
apology is due to them, for taking 
any notice at all of that paper; 
and even those who do not strictly 
range under the appellation, hav. 
ing now before them, in English, 
the most important part of Gries. 
bach’s celebrated note on the 
text im question, must perceive 
that a reply is next to superfluous, 
and that the office assigned me is, 
simply, that of slaying the slain. 
I hope, however, for pardon, when 
I assure each of them that I have 
important reasons, that need not 
to be explained, for submitting to 
them the following animadvere 
s10nS, 


In my last communication, [ 
refrained from pursuing the ad. 
vantages which Mr, J.’s inade- 
quate discussion of the subject in 
dispute had furnished. Too much 
room wotld have been taken up 
for that purpose, and it was my 
sincere wish to spare my oppo. 
nent. Although the temper with 
which he has now written would 
fairly release me from much cere. 
mony, self-respect will still re. 
frain me, and induce me to con. 
tinue to speak with all possible 
tenderness, 

Mr. J. commences his attack 
on Griesbach with paying a rather 
awkward compliment to my learn. 
ing, which he cannot help qualify. 
ing by accusing me of a want of 
candour. ‘This accusation is to 
me quite unintelligible. My 
candour must have been excessive, 
indeed, had it led me to succumb 
under the weight of arguments 
which were demonstrably shewn 
to be altogether erroneous, and 
to be founded either on a want of 
learning, or on illogical deduc- 
tion. The framer of them has, 
prudently, left their defence unate 
tempted, and will, assuredly, never 
repeat them. ‘To the gift of pro- 
phecy I had not pretended, and 
could not have foreseen what Mr. 
J, would write. What he had 
written was disposed of for ever. 
It will soon be seen what must be 
the fate of this last production. 

Before the conclusion of his 
first paragraph, we are told that 
he will proceed to establish the 
purity of the common text in 
Acts xx. 28, § to the confusion 





— 
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of Griesbach and myself.” This 
is, in vulgar phrase, dying game, 
at least, but where the confusion 
will be found is cheerfully left 
to the judgment of your learned 
and unlearned readers. For my- 
self, the retrospect on what I have 
written furnishes me with a com- 
fortable portion of complacency. 
Affectation also is soon afterwards 
attributed to me as not consider- 
ing myself implicated in the dis. 
grace of Griesbach, and in the 
vindication of Mr. Wakefield; 
and something is said about blind- 
ing my readers, acknowledging 
my error, and kissing the rod! 
No such affectation can be disco- 
vered in my paper, though the 
circumstance has nothing to do 
with the question discussed. On 
the contrary, I avowed myself a 
volunteer in the defence of Gries. 
bash, after stating the fact, in- 
deed, that Mr. J. had left me 
untouched. If he would pay a 
little more attention to» logical 
precision, he would see that he 
has not represented the case with 
accuracy. Perhaps, too, he might 
find out in whose hand the rod 
has been placed, if he would take 
the trouble to reflect. Ifhe have 
not felt it, I do not envy him his 
feelings, although insensibility is 
an excellent guard against morti- 
fication. It is true that, instead 
of dipping it in brine, I endea- 
voured to steep it in honey, that 
it might inflict as little pain as 
possible. Of this your learned 
readers must be fully aware, and 
the appeal is made to them with 
cheerfulness. Happy should | 
have been if such personalities had 
never been introduced. 

Since Mr, J. favoured us with 
the Latin translation of the Ethie 
opic Version from the Polyglott, 


3Y 


he has, it seems, procured Lu- 
dolph’s A&thiopic Lexicon, and 
learned the A&thiopic Alphabet. 
At this stage of his progress, he 
leaves mein great hesitation whe- 
ther he has rightly spelled out the 
words of the text in that language; 
for what Mr. W. and Griesbach 
speak of as a word, is by him 
exhibited as more than one. But, 
to shorten the dispute, his state. 
ment of the case shall be admitted, 
From it, however, the cautious 
accuracy of the great critic is 
demonstrated, and the infamous 
falsehood charged against him is 
found, to a certainty, not to exist. 
Mr. Jones may recollect what he 
has said of the Syriac translator, 
that he was a believer in the di. 
vinity of Christ, and cannot then 
fail to draw a right inference from 
the words used by him of Aithio- 
pia, who was in the same unhappy 
predicament. He finds out, indeed, 
by some curious mode of ratio- 
cination that even the Syriac 
Versionist (which?) had rou 6eou, 
of God, in his Greek copy, though 
he has given no other proof of it, 
with all his Trinitarian faith, but 
a translation intoa word equivalent 
to rov xugiov, of the Lord, from 
which others would draw a con- 
clusion diametrically opposite. 
But Mr. J. can convert any thing 
and every thing to his purpose, 
and has now exhibited, in its very 
best trim, a specimen of the art 
of criticism prevalent in his school, 
It is such a rod that | am doomed 
to kiss! But to proceed. Would 
not prejudice operate as strongly 
on the mind of the Aéthiopic 
Versionist as on that of his bros 
ther of Syria, who, poor man, 
has given a very strange proof of 
its influence, if Mr, J. sayeth true. 
It is, Sir, clear to a demonstration 
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language should be used to de. 


that both of them had rou xvoiov, 
of the Lord, in there Greck text, 
which neither of them dared to 
falsify, though the Athiupian may 
seem, under the power of his 
prejudices, to have wished to do 
so. Even Mr, Jones now acknow- 
ledges that he uses a word equi. 
valent to—Lord.of.regtons, tor 
so he translates e for use, or 
rather them. IL beg pardon. It 
is suid, indeed, that the words 
are ever employed to designate 
the Supreme Being ouly. The 
bias onthe good man’s mind i 
therefore evident, but it is as 
evident that his Greek would not 
allow him to employ the very 
word which constitutes the proper 
name of God in his language. He 
proceeded evidently, as far as he 
dared, but he did not dare to 
employ the word, God, he dared 
only to write, Lord of regions, 
which he might hope, on account 
of its appropriation to the Al- 
mighty, would, with the unwary, 
support his creed with equal suc. 
cess. Mev periculo, | venture to 
aver, on Mr. J’s. own grounds, 
that he had rou deou, ef God, before 
him when he employed this dex- 
terity. Had he the other reading, 
his duty was plain, and his bigo- 
try would stimulate him to perform 
it. In that case, he would not 
have been contented with em. 
ploying, Lord of regions; the 
right word, Ged, could not have 
been suppressed, especially with 
his previous disposition to use it. 

Griesbach has not gone this 
length, but was contented with 
modest truth, for which modera- 
tion he has been rewarded with 
the charge of infamous falsehood. 
For the unqualified averment 
above made, I am ready to be 
responsible, though still fouler 


scribe my character, Itis proba. 
ble that the translator thought 
Christ to be the Almighty, and 
gave him as strong an epithet as 
he could venture to adopt; his 
fidelity could not be further sa. 


crificed, and he did nut say, of . 


God, wut of the Lord, Mr. J. 
being witness. What wonder was 
it that the good man took rev 
xuoiov, of the Lord, for the Al- 
nighiy? Mr. Jones, without his 
prejudice did the same, and abused 
Griesbach for knowing _ better. 
This discovery, elicited from Mr. 
J’s. own data, is one principal 
reason why Isend you any answer 
to him at all. It is, then, de- 
moustrated that the As thiopic 
translater bad not rou Gov in his 
Greek original, because, with all 
his good will which he displays 
by using terms so much stronger 
than roy xugiov, of the Lord, he 
does not employ the Ethiopic 
term for God which he must have 
done had it stood in his copy. 
Never was any thing, of this 
nature, more indubitable, and 
the ill language, with which the 
great critic bas been pelted, might 
have been spared, as he has, in 
fact, asserted far less than the 


truth. The exact state of the 
case, however, is now, for the 
first time, discovered. If I value 


myself, to a certain degree, for 
the discovery, the learned will 
pardon me, who cannot fail to 
appreciate the satisfaction arising 
from the apprehension of truth, 
and especially of literary and 
religious truth. They will allow 
me to cry out with exultation, 
eupyxa ! 

It is asserted that the authority 
of M.SS. isin favour of rou $eov, 
of God. Let any man, that has 
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read Griesbach’s note, either in 
the original, or in the translation 
given in your Repository, judge 
of the validity of this assertion. 
Mr. Jones will allow me to quote 
a little Latin for his own private 
use, which is not less worthy of 
his attention because it has been 
employed before on similar occa. 
sions. ‘* Usque adeo lectores 
tuos pro stupidis et bardis habes, 
quibus quidvis imponere tibi licere 
secure confidis.” But let us see 
how he makes good this assertion. 
He tells us that forty-seven M.SS. 
support his reading, while they 
certainly support both readings, 
and are therefore neutral. In the 
words of Dr. Con. Middleton to 
Dr. Bentley we may say of 
Mr. J. “ Thus, like an expe- 
rienced officer, by a false muster 
of authorities, he gains the pay 
and credit of forces he cannot 
produce.” Oh but, says he, in 
his ‘last paper, they support rou 
Ocov only, because by rou xugiov, 
mark this gentle reader, Christ 
would be meant, and those ma- 
nuscripts evidently mean God and 
not Christ. Every thing will serve 
his purpose. In his former paper 
he had asserted, positively, that 
rou xuoiou, of the Lord, cannot 
mean Christ, and _bespattered 
Griesbach with abuse, in the 
manner of his school, for intro. 
ducing a change of words, in 
adopting that reading, without 
any change of sense. From that 
position he was driven by me, but 
mark his alertness. ‘The reverse 
of his former ass.rtion now does 
him as good service. Yes, yes, 
Tev xupioU, as you say, must mean 
Christ. Butsee how much you 
gain by confuting me! These 
forty-seven M.SS. certainly mean 
God Almighty by their ‘rou xypiov 
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xai Bcou; therefore they support 
the single reading rou xugiov and 
not the single reading rov 6eov | 
What would they have done if rou 
xvoiov had continued to mean 
God Almighty? Such stress is 
laid on the meaning of those in 
correct transcribers! Well, they 
did mean to apply the text 
to God. It is granted, for nothing 
is clearer, than their intentions, 
good souls. But they meant Christ 
by that God Almighty. This 
being the case, which of the two 
readings would such copies invent, 
for in some way or other they 
must have invented one of them? 
The answer is clear, 

In short, the evidence is so far 
from being balanced, as he would 
condescendingly admit, with the 
qualification almost, that all 
the evidence that can be admitted 
to take an oath ‘is on one side, 
Griesbach has now told tht reader 
what Mr. J. was not very generous 
in suppressing, that not one of the 
M.SS. supporting the reading 
which he adopts, is worthy of the 
least credit, especially in oppo. 
sition ¢o all the best that have yet 
been collated. This point cannot 
now be contradicted but where 
there is a conundrum to be sup. 
ported by some disciple of the 
Wakefieldian school, 

The considerations which are 
brought forward to support the vul. 
gar reading have been virtually an- 
swered,in great part, by Griesbachs 
as your readers may now see on re- 
curring to his learned Note, [Vol- 
VIII. p. 633-] It became Mr. J. 
when he furnished himself with the 
materials of his attack on that great 
critic from his own storehouse, 
to have given the answers as well 
as the objections, if his pursuit 
had been after truth. Probably 
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the sense given tol John in. 2, 


will, on consideration, be judged 


erroneous, as the appearance of 


God is not without its parallel, 
See Tit. ii, 13, Ifthis be granted, 
it follows that this is nota case 
in point, 1 John iii, 16, I reserve 
till it comes under consideration, 
presently, ona different account, 
The two first considerations bave 
been entirely neglected, because 
they are nothing to the purpose, 


and shew only that the Church of 


God was, as it now is, acommon 
phrase, and a very different con. 
clusion should be drawn from the 
fact, as Griesbach has clearly 
proved, ‘This third consideration, 
which has been now briefly no. 
liced, proves little more than the 
strong inclination which every one 
has to cherish his own offspring, 
for Mr. J. cannot, as appears 
from the beginning of it, abandon 
an exploded canon with a good 
grace, and speaks Lig words about 
dead weight, when the question 
is one of fact, and not of consi. 
derations, which, as Michaelis 
has well shewn, have very little 
importance in such a Case. 

The fourth consideration must 
bé reviewed a little more atten. 
tively. Let Mr, J. tread cautiously 
on the ground which he has seized 
towards the commencement of it, 
or it will certainly give way. Let 
him also, before he again makes 
tragical declamativns about /or- 
gery, &c. read Porson’s Letters 
toa certain Archdeacon, I had 
thought that this ‘Travisian logic 
had been banished for ever, in 
consequence of the unmerciful 
castigation bestowed on it by that 
learned Goth. Transcribers can. 
not be guilty of forgery! But 
who accuses thant seriously ? They 
went to work very naturally, ta. 
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king into the text a little conve. 
nient marginal comment, afraid, 


pious creatures, to lose a word of 


the sacred scriptures. But that 
they took in rou xvgiov from the 
margin, which, it seemeth was 
put there to explain rou 4eov, 
meaning Christ, this cannot, | 
believe, and the assertor cannot 
believe it, if he will consider what 
1 told him, in my last, on the 
sense of the words in their present 
position, If Christ could, by 
means of xvgiou as a gloss, be un- 
derstood by zou Qov, roy xupiou 
xai §cov could no longer be so, 
Let the poor transcribers, though 
they innocently committed some- 
thing very like forgery, be treated 
with some mercy ; ** for with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be mea« 
sured unto you.”? Must a little 
faux pas in them be construed 
into downright knavery? What 
thea will become of Mr. J. who 
really has those words at p. 663, 
col. i,of your last volume! ‘ Again, 
‘In this we know the love of God 
because he laid down his life for 
us.” 1 Johniii. 16. The com- 
mon translation has of God in 
italics ; because rou Qeou is not in 
many copies of the original. Some 
authorities, however, have it, and 
I doubt not but that ray ayaryy 
vov cov came from the hand of 
the apostle.” When I read the 
above passage, I could scarecly 
believe my own eyes. On exae 
mination, it appeared to be -word- 
ed with an extraordinary degree 
of caution that could scarcely be 
fortuitous, ‘* The common trans- 
lation has of God in italics, It 
18 not in many copies of the ori- 
ginal, Some authorities have it,” 
mark, ** authorities.” It is not 
asserted that some copies of the 
original have it, And why, gentle 
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reader, is this circumspection em- 
ployed? I will soon inform you. 
But, first, be assured that there 
is no falsehood in any one of the 
allegations, and yet the whole tale 
is false, as it seems to be designed 
that the world should understand 
it. * You are a wise man, Sir; 
if you do wrong, it is with a great 
deal of consideration and discretion 
and caution’? What do you think, 
good Christians, is the fact? This 
reading, rou §eov, is supported by 
—some authorities, but is not 
supported by—some copies of the 
original. ‘There is a version or 
two in its favour. And, I give 
you my word for it,—only one 
Greck copy! ‘This is the way to 
write criticism, and to settle the 
text of the N. T.! On such 
grounds it is concluded that a 
reading has undoubtedly come 
from the hands of an apostle ! The 
reading here adopted is not in the 
received text of Elzevir, and there. 
fore is not noticed by Griesbach 
by banishment to his margin, But 
though this is, I will venture to 
say, an instance of literary —what 
shall | call it?—withvuta parallel, 
it is not necessary to raise a loud 
cry against it. I would not say, 
Evo, huic testi, ctiamsi jurato, 
qui tam manitesto fumos vendit, 
me non crediturum esse confirmo. 
But then, the same mercy should 
be shewn to the harmless forger's, 
ifsuch they must be called, who 
could plead the respectable motive 
of zeal for the truth, 

Before [ conclude, I must ask 
Mr. Jones a question. What does 
he mean when he asserts that 
there is not ‘* a passage in the 
N. T. with the exception, &c. 
that betrays the hand of fraud ?”” 
To what N. T. does be refer? To 
the Complutensian edition, or to 


Stephens’, or to Elzevir’s, or to 
Griesbach’s? In what book does 
he find that Greek text which was 
guarded with scrupulous accuracy ? 
He cannot mean any particular 
MS. for M.SS. differ, and to no 
one has yet been accorded the 
pre-eminence of being accounted 
the Greek text, Perhaps he can 
put his finger on something that is 
entitled to this honour. From his 
language one might be tempted 
to conclude that there was, all 
the while, a book called the Greek 
Text, if not printed from the be- 
ginning, yet indelibly written, 
bound, lettered, and gilt, that has 
been transmitted, through all ages, 
to our happy times ; if not several 
such books scattered among va- 
rious nations, unless that Greek 
Text, if a single volume, should 
possess a sort of ubiquity that 
renders it familiar to any one that 
may but wish to peruse it. Poor 
biblical critics have been ever 
obliged to make out a Greek Text, 
as well as they could, out of va. 
rious sources that have been 
preserved, and Geiesbach is al- 
lowed to have been the most suc- 
cessful of them. But, as a friend 
observed with great originality, 
as well might we speak of a head 
being in the marble antecedently 
to its formation, as of the previous 
existence of any Greek ‘Text which 
is fushioned into form out of the 
M.SS. Mr. Jones can perhaps 
explain himself. And lastly, I 
cannot help animadverting with 
severity on the abusive arrogance 
with which, at the conclusion, 
Mr, Jones speaks of ** dissipating 
the rubbish, which Griesbach has 
heaped together under the appears 
ance of learning.” ‘The learned, 
Sir, justly appreciate the labours 
of Griesbach, a man whose shoes’ 
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latchet this whole school, with 
their master at their head, js not 
worthy to unloose. 

I have now troubled you for the 
last time on this subject, unless 
my opponent can furnish his poe 
siions with a far more cespectable 
suppert 

lt was my intention to announce 
to your readers a design, in which 
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I have made some progress, of 
giving, if supported by the public, 
A Version of Griesbach’s Greck 
Testament, taking the authorised 
translation for its basis. ‘Though 
this design has been long in my 
thoughts, a purticular statement 
of it must be reserved tv another 
opportunity, 
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‘ CERTAIN METERS IN PNGLISH, WRITTEN BY MASTER THOMAS 


MORER IN HYS YOUTH FOR 4 
PRINTED IN THE BEGY 


HWE BOKE OF FOKTUNE, AND 
NNYNG OF THAT BOKE,” 


Thomas Dore to them that trust in Fortune. 


. ’ 
Serve her, day a 


Upon thy kuees, 


night, as reverendly, 
S any servant muy. 


And, in conclusion, that thou shalt win thereby 
Sha!! pot be worth thy Si vice, I dare SaV. 


And look yet, what shx 


gived thee tu-day, 


With labour won, she shall, haply, to-morrow, 


Plack it, uvain, out of U 


ine hand with sorrow. 


Wherefore, if thou in surety list to stand, 


Take poverty’s part, aad 


let proud Fortune co, 


Receive nothing that cometh from her hand : 
Love manner, and virtue, they be only tho 
Which double fortune may not take thee fro. 
Then may’st thou boldly defie her turning Chance : 
She can thee neither hinder, nor advance. 


But, and thou wilt needs medidle with her treasure, 
Trust not therein, and spend it liberally : 

Bear thee not proud, nor take not out of measure, 
Build not thine house on heigth, up in the sky: 
None falleth far, but he that climbeth bigh. 
Remember Nature sent thee hither, bare, 

The gilts of Fortune, count them borrowed ware, 





Thomas More to them that seke Fortune. 


Fortune is stately, solemn, proud’and high, 
And riches giveth, to have service therefore: 
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The needy beggar, catchcth an halfpenny, 

Some mei, a thousand pound, some less, some more. 
But, for all that, she keepeth ever in store, 

From ev'ry man, some parcel of his will, 

{hat he may pray therefore, and serve her still, 


Sone man hath goods, but children bath he none, 
Some man hath both, but be can get no health, 
Some have all three, but up to honour’s throne, 
Can he not creep, by no manner of stealth. 

To some she sendeth children, riches, health, 
Honour, worship and reverence, all his life, 

But yet she pincheth him, with a shrewd wife. 


Then, forasmuch as it is fortune’s guise 

To grant to man, all thing that he will aze, 
But. as herself list order and devise, 

Doth ev'ry man, his part divide, and tax, 

I counsel you, each one, truss up your packs, 
And take no thing at all, or be content, 

With such reward as fortune hath you sent. 
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Lines ly Sir Thomas More while a prisoner in the Tower. (1534.) On occasion of 
a visit from Sec etary Cromwell. for the purpose of persuading More to 
accept the King’s pardon by taking the Oath of Supremacy. 


Ey flat’ring tortune! look thou ne'er so fair, 
Or ne’er so pleasa 1, begin to smile, 

As though thou would’st my ruin all repair, 
During my tiie, thou shalt not me beguile, 
Trust shall I, God, to coter in, a while, 

His haven of heaven, sure and uniform, 

Ever alter thy calm, look I for a storm.* 





* The following Letter may suitably accompany these lines as a specimen 
of the writer's cheerful piety, worthy of a purer faith, and displaying 


How shined the soul, unconquer'd in the Tower. 


** A Letter written, with a coal, by Sir Thomas More to his daughter Mistress 
Roper, within a while after he was prisoner in the Tower. 

** Viine own good Daughter, our Lord be thanked I am in good health of 
body, and in gocd quict of mind: and of worldly things, I no more desire 
than t have. I beseech him, make you all merry, in the hope of heaven, 
And such things as I somewhat longed to talk with you all, concerning the 
world to come, our Lord put them into your minds, as i trust he doth, and 
better too, by his holy spiric: who bless you, and preserve you all. Written 
with a coal, by your tender loving father, who, in his poor prayers, forget- 
teth none of you all, nor your babes, nor your nurses, nor your good hus- 
bands, nor your good husbands’ shrewd wives, nor your father's shrewd wife 
neither, nor our other friends. And thus fare ye heartily well, for lack of 


paper. 
THOMAS MORE, Kxyxzent.” 








men Ww that in the church, 
** whatever is, is mgbt;” he has 
ihereiore a claim, which Wwe trust 


will | practically 


alowed, up n 
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As the Ecclesiastical Researches 
COntain much matter that is novel 
and quite opposite to the judg- 
mem of the learned, we think it 
gat in crucal justice to give a 
concise, analytical 
that our readers may 
themselves. The prin. 


cipal object of the volume ts to 


view of the 


work, sO 
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was Dot subdued by evi- 
deace to become his friend. ‘The 
very existence of the Jewish com- 
munity was involved in the ques- 
tion ; none, much less such exalted 
men as Philo and Josephus, who 
by their rank were called upon to 
take an active part in the distracted 
state of therr country, could have 
remained t or neutral. 
If, therefore, they did not 
with favourable views towards tbe 
gospel, they 


my wht 


indi ffere nt 


write 


wrote with Aostrle 
views, 


From pride or policy they 
might not 


mention Jesus and his 
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ds. Ananias, the high-pries 
"Cust and) §«6condemned Jame 
and f bis brethren rans- 
gressing the Mosaic law. Lhis 
was the charge brought against 
those wh > SU or ed ioe cla TS Vl 
Jesus from the wrt ngs of Moses 
rophets. For this Jo- 
sephus R s forth Ananias, ) 
' 
ind, as fierce im histemper, and 
1e those men who were crue! 
their judicial sentences: 


the otber hand, he represents the 
postie and his fellow-sufferers as 
guilty of the charge brought 
against them, alleging that the 
equitable men of the city, 
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znevously such pro- 
lings. Antiq. Col. 20, c. 9, 1. 
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4 > Res. De S21. The men 

who gave this verdict were them. 
- 

selves heuevers in Carist, anda 
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Josephus, as he entertained th 
same opinion respecting the apos- 
tle, was in the number of those 
who approved his principles. 

3. In chapter vii, Mr. J. ene 
deavours to shew that Philo is in 
the strictest sense a Chistian wn 
ter, having olten mentioned our 
Lord under those high tithes which 
designate him as the most eminent 


servant of God in the New Testa- 
menw 


Among the number are the two 
following passages: ‘“* It behoves 
vim who is devoted to the Father 
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152. In these (Ww Pp uces, the 
Son of God is expressly m ~ 
i—is set forth as the most per. 
ct mm virtue, or without sin—as 
intercessor by whom 13s ob. 


tained the paras n of our sins—as 
le mage of God, sent from hea. 


ven fur the purpose of reforming 


mankind, and thus qualifyiag 
them for a divine smberitance. 


hese are the glorious and peculiar 
toctrines of the gospel; and Philo 
expresses the same ideas, nearly 
nthe same words with the apos. 
Christ. See particularly 
i Johnii. Heb. i. 1, 2, 3. 

4. Our Lord predicted the fall 
of Jerusalem, and Josephus, it is 
well Known, is the great historian 
vho has recorded the event which 
tulailed that prediction, This ful. 
Himent was the last great miracle 
with which the hand of God seal- 
ed the truth of the gospel; and 
Josephus knew that in relating it 
he was transmitting to posterity a 
narrative which, when compared 
with the evangelical records, 
proves their truth fo the end of 
time. Would an unbeliever in 
the gospel thus voluntarily employ 
himself in raising the most glorious 
and lasting monument to its truth ? 
Tacitus, Dion Cassius, and Jo- 
sephus have given very different 
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narratives of the t/t of the Jewish 
State ; and thus th lhastrate the 
manner in which Joscplius would 
have writen bad he not been a 
convert to Christianity 

5. Vhe learned Jews, since the 
time of our Lord, have vilified 
Daniel, and even denied his pro- 
phetic character, because he spe. 
cified the exact time in which the 
Messiah woul! appear. But Jo- 
sephus has defcnded him, alleying 
that Daniel ha surpassed all other 
prophets; because he not onl 
predicted good things, but defined 
the precise period of their fal fil- 
ment. A conduct so favourable 
to the Pospe l, aud so Opposite to 
that of its enemies, could have 
been adopted only by a sincere 
and undisguised friend. Eccles. 
Res. p. 397. 

6. The leading question which 
divided the friends from the adver- 
saries of Christianity among the 
Jews, was, Whether the expected 
Messiah was to be a temporalora 
spiritual prince? The advocates 
of the former opinion connected 
with the hopes of a victorious de- 
liverer, the preservation and even 
the em ‘cipation of the Jewish 
state, On the other hand, those 
who followed a sprrilu al Le rd in- 
sisted on the fulfilment of the 
pr whee y in the total destruction 
of the Jewish community. Here 
again Josephus takes his stand with 
the supporters of the gospel; and 
he boldly declares, that, so far 
from gratifying those of his coun. 
trymen who expected a temporal 


deliverance, God raised up Ves. 


pastan in order to destroy them, 


and thus fulfilled the oracle which 
had been delivered against the 
oly Secles, Res , 
wly city. Eccles, Res, p. 396. 
7. A great portion of the pha. 
risees, with multitudes among the 


! roher lasses ol the Jews, finding 
themselves unabie succe sstully tv 
Oppose tne gi spel by open violence , 
endeavoured to subvert tt by an 
arttul system, wiech pret niled to 
strengthen and Lo haprove it. Our 
Lord, in the course of his minis. 
try, cautions his followers against 
these m Uignant deceivers § and 
his apostles were led to reprobate 
their character and ubuask ter 
views, th = Valticus pa4©rts ot their 
writings. By comparing the de. 
scription which Petr and Jude 
havegiven of then with the Jewish 
War, we discover that Josepnus 
bas in several parts of it, noticed 
the same people under the name of 
Zealots, though afterwards known 
under the name of Gnostics. ‘This 
fact, when investigated, will place 
in a clear light the aitachment of 
the J wish historian to the Chris- 
tian religion. Would a man that 
was bimself averse or indifferent to 
the claims of the gospel, bave 
aided with all the weight of his 
authority, and all the strength of 
his genius, its teachers against its 
host dangerous opponents ¢ Would 
he have held forth to the world, 
ay the worst enemies of truth and 
virtue, those men who at the time 
were universally known to be the 
worst enemies of Christianity? 
See Eccles. Res. p. 435—477. 
8. Josephus in the beginning of 
his Antiquities*asserts that he en- 
gaged in his great work, chiefly 
by the advice of Epaphrodttus, @ 
man of virtue and wisdom in the 
courtof Domitian, Now this very 
man is mentioned by the apostle 
Paul as his coadjutor and brother 
in Christ. For the name is the 
same, the time is the same: Sue- 
tonius and Dion Cassius who meDe 
tion Fpaphroditus, bring him back 
to the reign of Nero, at which 
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period Paul was a prisoner in 
Rome.——The place is the same, 
because the apostle says that the 
gospel was made known in the 
whole palace, that is, in the very 
house where Epaphbroditus resided 
as a secretary of state. Moreover 
it appears probable from the Ro. 

man historians, that Epaphroditus 
was a Christian, for they couple 
him with Clement, who was known 
to be so. On the other hand, it 
is certain from the apostle, that 
he was a believer in Christ. It ts 


allowed that the Epaphroditus of 


Suetonius and Dion, is the same 
with the patron of Josephus: and 
the unblemished honour ascribed 
to him by the latter, accords with 
the magnanimity and purity of 
character observable in the friend 
of the apostle Paul. Further still, 
from the Roman authors we infer 
that Epaphroditus did not, like 
Clemeat and others, withdraw, on 


his conversion, from the duties of 


public life. His continuance in 
the service of the emperor expos- 
ed him to the censure of those who 
thought his office incompatible 
with a belief in Christianity, Paul 
places his conduct in this interest- 
ing point of light, and holds him 
forth tothe Philippians as a man 
to be revered and imitated, not 
for his profession, but for his work 
in Christ. LEpaphroditus as an 
officer under Nero, though at first 
a slave, was a soldier and a mi- 
nister. ‘The apostle alludes to 
these peculiarities in the character 
of his noble friend, and to take 
away the odium which belonged 
to his rank and employment under 
the emperor, he applies them me- 
taphorically to his character as a 
Christian. ‘Thus he calls him as 
@ slave of CArist, Col. iv. 12; my 
fellow soldier and minister of my 
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wants, Phil. ii. 25. Finally, 
Kpaphroditus as a minister of 
state, possessed wealth and high 
influence with the emperor ; and 
we find him supply the wants of 
Paul, who was now in bonds; 
and that he went nigh unto death 
in the work of Christ, that is, 
risked his life in defending the 
apostle, and averting from bim the 
hatred of the emperor. The Ane 
liquities of Josephus were there= 
fore written with views favourable 
to the gospel, because executed 
under the auspices of an eminent 
believer in Christ, 

9. Josephus in various parts of 
his works, relates the progress of 
the gospel, under those names 
which designate the religion of 
Moses and the prophets. In the 
book of the Acts, vi. 16, we are 
told that certain Jews preached 
the Lord Jesus at Antioch, The 
same fact is thus recorded by Jo. 
sephus: ** The Jews at Antioch 
were continually bringing over a 
great multitude of Greeks to their 
worship, and making them a part 
of themselves.’ The same au. 
thor asserts that all the women 
of Damascus with few exceptions 
were become converts to the 
Jewish worship; and no doubt 
can beentertaived from the nature 
of the case, and from the cir. 
cumstance of the Apostle Paul 
and his brethren having been 
preaching Christianity some years 
in that city, but the Jewish wor- 
ship here meant was the Christian 
religion. The gospel, wherever 
it prevailed, had the happiest efe 
fects on the condition of the fe. 
male sex; and the women in ge- 
neral took the lead of the men in 
embracing it. ‘Thesame histurian 
has related the conversion to Ju- 
daism of the royal family of the 
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Adiabencs : and one cucumstance 
is mentioned by him, which 

moustrates that Josephus Hy) ¢ 
that spiritual Judaism which 

taught by Josus. For daanias, the 
prea her of 
the rites of the law, havin: itp 
prized Izates «f the UCL ol 
circumcision, a doctrine most ab- 
horrent to the Jews, and 1 
taught by any but by Christ aud 
his apostles. 

ted at large 


p. 229, 247. 


' he . 
it. separatec it irom 


CVCl 


| hese tacts are stae 


in Kecles. Res. 


Tertullian, ina well known pas- 
Sage, intimates that 
Christians at 
death of ‘Tiberius. 


Were 
Rome the 
liis language 
is adopted and entorced by Luse. 
bius, Orosius in the filth ce htury 
goes farther, and asserts, In direct 
terns, that the senate expelled the 
Christians from the city. ‘These 
writers must have meant Jews 
converted to Christianity; for as 
yet the gospel was hardly pro- 
claimed to the gentiles. Now, 
Philo and Josephus have recorded 
the calamity respecting their coun- 
trymen to which the above fathers 
refer, The fathers, moreover, 
say that ‘liberius detended the 
Christians, that is, the Jews, and 
gent to the provinces an edict in 
their favour, ‘This very cdict is 
mentioned by Philo; and we see 
the happy cflects of it in the rest 
which the church enjoyed, as re. 
corded in Actsix.3i. We have, 
therefore, the authority of ‘Tertul. 
lian, Exsebius, and Orosius that 
Philo and Jesephus are in this 
instance, historians of the Chris. 
trans under the name of Jews, the 
latter calling the gospel, or the 
religion professed by those Jews, 
the nisdum of the Mosaic law. 
Eccles. Res. 248—268, 

10, Josephus is, in the strictest 


Here 


betore 
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sense, a Christian writer, bec ause 
he has given a short history of 
Jesus Chri t, asserting his nilracles 
and his resurrection, and omitting 
This 
passage indeed bas been generally 
thought spurious; butitis genuine 
for the following reasons:—1. No 
WanUscript OF version of the Jewish 
\ntiquitics, whether in the pos. 
ession of Jews or Christians, ever 
existed without the testimony given 
to oul Lord by Josephus, It was 
in the copy which Josippon had 
in the tenth century, who in his 
edition published in the very place 
and his 
followers. —-2. ‘The style and man. 
ner of this passage is In exact uni. 
son with the writings ot Josephus, 
— 3. Lhe objections to this testi- 
mony fall to the ground, because 
it appears from other parts of his 
works, that Josephus was a be. 
liever in Jesus, as he repeatedly 
calls his gospel the law of God, 
the philosophy, or the wisdom of 
the Mosaic law, and describes its 
prevalence among the gentiles.— 
4. Josephus published the work 
in which this passage stands under 
the auspices of Epaphroditus, the 
friend and coadjutor ef the apostle 
Paul.—5. The writer of the dis. 
puted paragraph was not a believer 
in the story of our Lord’s miracu- 
lous birth, having omitted it in 
his account of Jesus; and he iati- 
mates, as we shall see in the con- 
text, that it originated with certain 
false teachers of Christianity in 
Rome. This fact, when proved, 
places for ever the authenticity ot 
the testimony which Josephus 


only his miraculous birth. 


i passage goainst Jesus 


has given of Jesus Christ beyond 
the reach of contradiction, Eccles. 
Res. p. 298—3106. 

10. In his Answer to Apion, 
Josephus is strictly a Christian 
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apologist ~1. Because he has de- 
dicated this work to Epaphrodi. 
tus. °. Because he las describe dl 
the religion of Moses and the 
prophets, not such as the Jewish 
doctors would have described it, 
a mixture of external ordinances 
and moral precepts, but such as 
our Lord and his aposdes made 
the gespel to consist in, a pure 
system ot picty and benevolence, 
founded on a firm assurance of a 
future state. 
those,” says he, ** who live in 
every respect conformably to our 
laws, is not silver, or gold, or a 
varland of olive, or some. such 
honour, but the approbation of his 
OWT ¢ onscience, which each pos- 
SCS8CS, in Consequence of believing 
that the faithful observer of these 
laws, shall, after a revolution of 
years, live avain and receive a bet- 
ter life, our lawgiver having fore. 
told this, and God having con- 
firmed it by a powerful assurance.” 
Eccles. Res. p.094. Against Api- 
on, lib, 1. § 30. 

A stoking ditlerence between 
Judaism spiritualised by Christ, 
and Judaism = pre perly so called, 
consists in this, that, according to 
the former, the rewards of obedi- 
ence were lemporal, and confined 
to this life; according to the lat. 
ter, they were spiritual, and ex. 
tended to the life to come, Jo- 
sephus, therefore, means this last, 
1. ec. the gospel, because he ex. 
pressiv refers them to a future 
state and that exclusively. 

Though Christ and his apostles 
considered a lite to Come as pre- 
dicted in the Jewish scriptures, 
no powertul assurance of that ani. 
mating fact was ever given by 
God, betore the resurrection otf 
Christ. Of this fact we have full 
evidence in the New ‘Testament, 


‘6'The reward otf 


‘The apostles on every oceasion 
preached a future state of exis- 
tence, and on ¢ very oce asion they 
rest the evidence of it on the fact 
that Christ rose as a proof and a 
pledge of the resurrection of all 
mankind. By the powertul assue 
rance which God has given of a 
new existence, Josephus therefore 
meant the assurance given by the 
resurrection of Jesus. God Js 
said to have given it, because it 
was God that raised him from the 
dead: and he calls it a powerful 
assurance, and not the resurrece 
tion of Christ, because he preterred 
to express the fact by its object or 
relauion to mankind, this being 
the only circumstance which gave 
it importance, 

Josephus here intimates that 
death isto all men a suspension 
of existence, and that God, after 
a revolution of years, will confer 
on good men a‘happier stute of 
being. Here he virtually rejects 
the doctrine of a separate soul, 
and concurs with the gospel in 
placing the hope of a future state 
on the powerful assurance given 
by God himself. The following 
passage of itself contains a glorious 
and decisive evidence that in bis 
book against Apion, Josephus isa 
Christian writer: ** As God pere 
vades the whole world, so his law 
has at length pervaded all man- 
kind; and whoever reflects on his 
own country, and even his own 
family, will tind evidence of the 
assertion now made by me. And 
if we Jews were not sensible of the 
superior excellence of our laws, 
we should fall below that multi 
tude of converts who glory in 
them.’’ Soon after the resurrece 
tion of Christ, the gospel which ori- 
vinated in Judaism, and was Ju- 
duism itself purified of its grosset 
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parts, was offered to the nations, 
and was received in all countries 
throughout the civilized world, 
in the manner here described by 
Josephus. By the law of God, 
be, therefore, means the gospel 
of Christ. Of the gospel the fact 
here stated is mosttrue. Of Ju. 
daism, used in the modern sense 
of that word, itis not true; nor 
did it in any degree approach the 
truth, After the spirit of the 
Jewish religion was separated 
trom is letter, no converts among 
the Pagans were made to the 
Jatter; nor did its advocates even 
atiempt to make Converts to it; 
much less were such multitudes 
in every nation converted to it as 
Josephus represents, ‘The hea- 
thens who embraced the gospel 
rivalled the Jews in zeal and at. 
tachment to it. ‘They gloried in 
its happy influence, and in the 
powerful assurance it gives of a 
future state: and Josephus says, 
with truth, that, if the disciples of 
Moses did not glory in its superi- 
or excellence, they would be sure 
passed by that multitude of Pa. 
guns, who now embraced it in 
every country under heaven, 

li, Philo and Josephus are 
Christian writers; because they 
have given a long account and 
laboured defence of those Jews 
who beheved in Christ. These 
they describe not under the name 
of Christians, nor of Ebionites, 
nor Nazarenes, all which were 
terms of reproach, but of Essenes 
or Esseans; the last of which 
Philo interprets to mean holy, 
and is synonimous with saint, as 
applied tothe converts in the New 
‘Testament. Mr. J. supposes 
that the Esseans were the same 
class of men continued through 
successive ages with the sons of 


the prophets, mentioned in the 
book of Kings ; that John the 
Baptist was one of the Esscans, 
and preached at the head of that 
people, when our Lord appeared 
among men; that they did not 
form a distinct class of Jews till 
some time after the death ot Jesus, 
having comprehended during his 
ministry and upwards the school 
of the prophets, and brought up 
young men of study and distinc. 
tion to fill the offices, and to sus- 
tain the professions of priests, 
scribes, and pharisees. This is 
the reason why no mention is 
made of the Esseans in the New 
Testament, an omission morally 
impossible, if they then formed a 
distinet sect, and as Philo and 
Josephus positively assert they 
abounded in every place. The 
following are the arguments which 
Mr. J. offers to prove that the 
Esseans mean the Jewish be. 
lievers. 

In the days of Josephus the 
[’sseans were become a religious 
sect, distinct from the rest of the 
Jews. If, therefore, they were 
not the Jewish Christians, there 
must have been four sects when 
Josephus wrote ; but he is positive 
there were only three. And as 
he could not class the Christians 
with Pharisees and Sadducees, 
he must have classed them under 
the Esseans. If there be any 
faith to be put in the Jewish his. 
torian, this argument is conclu. 
sive; and Philo and Josephus, in 
their peculiar situation, have de- 
scribed the Esseans in the manner 
they would have described the 
Jewish Christians; and their lane 
guage throughout is calculated to 
meet and repel those charges 
which we know to have been 
urged against the advocates of 
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Christianity. ‘This assertion Mr. 
J. endeavours to prove in chapters 
vii. and vile of his Researches. 

‘| he i sseans divided their goods 
in *he manner itis recorded of the 
first converts in the Acts of the 
Apostles; and Philo describes 
their persecution nearly in’ the 
words of the apostle Paul. 

The most essential difference 
between the believing and unbe. 
lieving Jews, was, that the forme: 
interpreted the writings of Moses 
In a figurative or spiritual SCNSE, 
for, ip their own words, they 
were ministers of the new cove. 
pant, not of the detfer, but of the 
spur, 2 Cor. mi. 0), white the 
latter understood them in a literal 
sense; und Phiio expressly de. 
clares, that the Esseans did look 
Upon ther scriptures as contain. 
ing, under their literal, a spiritual 
signifcation. Accerdingly, they 
regarded the ritual code as of 
little value, and dedicated them. 
selves, as the only rational sacrifice 
which they ofiered to God. 

Vhilo says ot God, that be sent 
his image, his Son, to wash away 
the impurities of sin, and to pre. 
pare men fora divine inheritance. 
Now, the same writer says, of 
that branch of the Esseans who 
were in Egypt, that. like divine 
physicians, they healed the moral 
disorders of men, though other. 
wise irremediable, and com- 
municated the consummate bless- 
ing which they enjoyed, to the 
Greeks and to the Barbarians ; 
and that their doctrine was at 
at that time, spread over most 
parts of the inhabitable world. 
This description is true of the 
gospel at its first propagation ; 
und no other doctrine stuod forth 
jo Judea, orin any other country to 


which the language of Philo can 
he applied, with the least appear- 
ance of truth, 

Such are the contents of this 
curious work, A small part of 
it was anticipated by the author, 
under the signature of Thevlogus, 
in our Sixth Volume. Mr, Jones 
has lately published another vol. 
ume, as a Sequel to the Ree 
searches, which we shall bring 
b: fore our readers in an early 
number, 

Vie bave not room to remark 
upon Mr. Jones’s style of writing. 
If it be impassioned, let it be re. 
collected that the subject is im. 
portant; and if his tone be con. 
fident, let it not be forgotten that 
he considers himself as having 
made a discovery, of which abun- 
dant proofs are in his possession. 
He appeals to the learned public ; 
they will, we hope, accept his 
invitation to an amicable discuse 
sion of the points in questions 
and we cheerfully offer our maga. 
zine as the medium of discussion, 
Ant. Il. Usefulness the great Ob. 

ject of the Christian Mimstry. 

A Sermon preached at Worship. 

Sueet, Finsbury Square, Sunday 

Morning, August 15, 1813, on 

the decease of the Rev. Hugh 

Worthington. By John Lvans, 

A.M. 8vo pp. 70, 2s. Sherwood 

and Co. [A Second Edition 

is just published. } 

‘Twenty years’ friendship with 
Mr. Worthington, fully qualified 
Mr. Evans to describe his mind 
and character, and he has suc. 
ceeded remarkably well in placing 
the popular preacher of forty 
years before the eye of the reader. 

The Sermon 1s introduced with 
some jtdicious remarks on the 
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precedit () ry (V Vill 
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61, Mr. W ining i. 

Mr. W. ssed a truly Ca. 
ine : . } . 
men p 1 ¢ 
‘ Ous , We ha 
recorded 7 3) tt tices ¢ 
his death eral pu ana 

t 0 \ i os t if y 
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m preached on the 
mc ' )) » llyer, i P - 
‘| ’ r funeral sermon 
Salters’-Tlall, by Dr. Lindsay, 
was | tr l Cor ! ) : 


which we refer to only te remark, 
, 
’ 


that it was a favourite passage of 
Mr. Ws rthing! ns, aS it is cer- 
tainly one which explains the ru 
ot his pulpit services, 

Many causes combined to make 
Mr. Worthington popular~som 
which may be pointed out for th 
instruction of youn prea hers, 
as, an evident delight in his pro- 
lession,” simplicity of style and 
plainness of language, earnest- 
ness of manner, distinctness of 


’ 
~ 


enunciation, and varietv in the 
choice of subjects.4+ 

* Mr. W. was accustomed early in 
life to read much on prac tical theoloe. 
gy, and to study the best sermon-wri 
ters:—a govd example for students, 
who may lay it down as an axiom that, 
Ca@icrrts parilus, he will be tiv best 
preacher who is most conversant with 
the works of the masters iu bis pro- 
fession. 

t Mr. W. has left behind him up 
wards of fifteen Aundred sermons. 
fp. JO.) 
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Whe, tha ivf i bis I nd s 

S¢ ments, ires his owh agreee 

! t with them, except on the 

subiect of baptism. J] follow. 
g pass is Mr. Worthington’s 
ply t of t questions at 

nis Oo jinat j Ss » his usu ] 

manner; nor, indeed, do we re- 
lect to have seen any thing of 
. rier wWritt ’ ‘ 


“When vou inquire, Sir, ‘ What 
re mv views of the Christian 
feligion, «as distinguished from 
all others>’ you justly and beauti- 
fully insinuate that some kind of 
religion is necessary to the good 
conduct and the well-being of man; 
ind truly, if man was not made for 
the knowledge and service of his 
C reator—there seems no reasonable 
purpose for whieh he was formed. 
However, mere natural religion, in 
many interesting particulars, wants 
authority. In the Pagan religion 
| behold, with concern, a great 
deal of error and absurdity; and 
what is worse, immorality and su- 
perstition. The abettors of rt 
changed the glory of God into a lie; 
ind while the vulgar were emploved 
in worshipping idols, the philoso- 
phers had no just views of a Provi- 
dence, and but very confused and 
erroneous sentiments ofimmortality. 
Qn the other band, the Jewish 
religion, though undoubtedly of 
divine origin, yet was local in its 
nature, and very burdensome in its 
ritualsit was designed only fer 
one people, and to endure but fore 
short time. Whereas the Chris- 
tian Dispensation is adapted to all 
ages, and embrace es the interests of 
the whole world. It stands sup- 
ported by the united evidence of 
prophecies, fulfilled and fulfilling, 
of miracles, both numerous and 
unequivocal, and together with 
these, a simplicity ia the narrative, 
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an excellence in the precepts, anda 
harmouy 10 the Which 
could originate sé im its truth 
This 
instr Unity of 
iafinitude his Attri 
butes—and the impartiality of his 


doe trines 


rle ly 


and divine inspiration hols 


its us in th 


syste m 
Godl—the of 
Provide: ‘ ~and, im every part of 
if, is miost wonderfully suited to the 


uature and condition of man—to his 
nature, for it enlightens the under- 
standing as well as speaks to the 
passious—to his present condition, 
for it treats him according to hs 
real state sa creature llen from 
innocence and happiness. In this 


situation it informs us of the abun- 
race of God, exhibited by his 
bye promises 
pardon to every humble penitent, 
through his mediation and death— 
assures us of divine assistance in 
every duty, trial, and sorrow, and 


gives us the full and glorious ¢ xpec- 


rotten Son—it 


tation of inheriting the blessing of 
The sanctions of 


life everlasting ' 
this religion are invisible and future, 
for it declares that the dead shall be 
raised, that all human beings shall 
be tried, and that every one must 
aecording to his actions 
And further, to promote th tnterests 
of piety, it has 
its followers the two plain ordi 
vances of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, which are most admirably 
calculated to thr 
love of holiness, and to exalt us with 
the of mer y. Lhese, “ir, 


recelve 


} :; 
enjoined Upon 


. e ae 
mispire us with 


hope 


are, in my apprehension, the chiet 


outlines of the Christian System; 
and, while they s¢ 
its nature, I trust thev also demon- 


rve to describe 


strate its unrivalled excellence. 
But in making this declaration, | 
reserve to myself the [liberty of 


saying, that with imercase of years, 
ind improvement in knowledge, | 
wish always to keep my mind open 
to conviction.” pp. 41-43. 

This explanation of Christianity 
is thus characterised by Mr. 
Evans, (p. 43,) in the words ot 
one of Mr. W orthington’s pub. 


heations . 


— Frans s Serm m% Fv? 


at FT 4 itn gt / be — 
A Fartth of this kind is ne 
urden, but st source oO ' ifinite 


tlere Virtue « 1 suite, 


leantmmg upon the arm of Llope, and 


the night ol iftliction brichtens into 
thie dawn of day Lh apostle ob- 
rved, an il with joy let the tidings 
rer ited— | e and lumeortality 
rought to light by the vospel.”’ 
\ir. Evans remarks, | t4,) 
“the press, with all its won. 
derfully communicative qualities, 
C convey a j qual idea 
O;any Al Of @! qu ce to those 
ha ver heard it,’’ thatit 
(ali nM - nN Yi Ne fe rnd 
estul Ne ™ j Wi t- 
feld’s works,” | never met 
with any thing to Justify the high 
reputation he had acquired for 


it eloquence ;” \ro- 
two following extracts 


pulj 


luces the 


as *° specimens ol that useful 
eloquence in which” his “ de- 


ceased friend excelled :’— 


‘In this first extract the preacher 
from a criminal anxie- 
disposition. ‘The more we 
the life of man—on the 
history of states and kingdoms—on 
the vicissitudes of human condition 


] f suadading 


ret rt on 


—and the brevity of our own cone- 
tinuance, the more we shall rise 
bove this undue anxiety, There 


s nothing below the suu fixed and 
Vanity is written in legible 

haracters on every object around 
us! Shall we then betray so much 
icnorance of the world as to expect 
more than it can give, or be greatly 
ruffled by eventsand disasters which 
fellto the lot of mittioNns before 
us? When I think of some of the 
best men being in trouble, that 
thought quiets my ow n—but when | 
furtherthink how soon their trouble 
is over, Lam ashamed of this anxi- 
ous agitated spirit. What is now 
become of them who set the world 
in a fame by controversy and pride? 
Where are the great men that once 
divided the earth among themselves 
by warand conquest ’ Where are 
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the holy fathers, whose zeal and 
disputes are the subject of Ecclesi- 
astical History? Where now the 
rival wits that formerl) strove for 
pre-eminence? Where are the 
wealthiest and poorest of preceding 
generations? Alas! they are equally 
the victins of the comion destroy- 
er; and, perhaps, their graves are 
separated only by a few inches of 
earth. ‘They sleeptogether in some 
silent) vale—their business—their 
passion:—their noise, extinguished 
for ever'—Yes, Sirs—the men who 
lived before us had as many jarring 
interests, as many vehement bustles, 
as meny anxious cares, as their 
children, And pow you will ae- 
knowledge they are gone like a 
dream—they are vanished like a 
shadow! The bosom once hot with 
anger is cooled: the mind, that was 
distracted with jealousy, or swelled 
with ambition, is calm. Let us 
improve these obvious hints. We 
too shall soon lie down in the dust, 
and the worms shall cover us. Ja 
patience let us possess our souls, 
remembering the advice of Paul, 
and the argument which supports it 
—Let your moderatien be known 
unto all men—tue Lorp 1s ar 
HAND! 

“ The other extract relates to the 
good providence of God, as the 
best remedy for an anxious disposi- 
tion. The preacher is speaking of 
the conclusion of our Lord's Sermon 
on the Mount. ‘lit is one of the 
most pleasing perts of the New Tes- 
tament; for every thought it con- 
tains is plain and artless—the allu- 
sion just and striking—the inference 
solid and undeniable. Look, my 
friends, on the rolling seasons of the 
year—Are they not appointed in 
mercy? Look on the carpet which 
the hand of Providence has spread 
under your feet—Is it not beautiful 
and enlivening? Look on the pro- 
duce of the earth, the hills covered 
with plenty, and vallies rich. in 
pasture—Isnot the Aurnor divinely 
generous? Look through the ani- 
mal tribes, how alert, distinguished, 
preserved, and provided for—think 


of their number, beauty, use, and 
happiness—Is the great Shepherd 
unkind? Look to the heavens 
above, where a thousand |uminaries 
ire burning—Has not the Deity 
consulted your enjoyment? Look 
round upon civil society, family 
coniforts, and private mercies—Is 
there any cause for mistrust? Re- 
view the history of your own lives, 
and recollect your escapes from 
danger—your support in sickness 
and calamity, and all the blessed 
fruits of friendship and devotion— 
W hat say you now to the goodness 
of God: Will you surmise evil 
when the course of Providence is 
generous—wheu you know you 
have a Father in heaven, who is 
acquainted with your state, and 
commiserates your wants? Blush! 
O blush to have harboured suspicion. 
It is not only vain and groundless, 
but unthankful and criminal. Let 
us call to mind the perfections and 
providence of God, and then ex- 
claim in the language of David— 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul, 
and why art theu disquieted within 
me? Hope thou in God—I shall yet 
praise him who is the health of my 
countenance and my God! I dare 
say, that amoung the murmurers of 
human life some may be found who 
pray to God for daily support, and 
express a full satisfaction in all his 
measures; but they forget those 
expressions in the course of the day, 
and murmur as if there were no 
God, or at least as though they 
could not trust him. May we never 
be chargeable with this inconsis- 
tency!” 


As a proof of Mr. Worthing- 
ton’s ‘liberal and enlarged spi» 
rit,” Mr. Evans mentions: (p. 
50, 51.) 





that the petitions late- 


ly presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by the Dissenting Mi- 
nisters of London and Westminster 
—the one for the repeal of all Penal 
Statutes in matters of religion—the 
other respecting the progress of the 
gospel in India-had his undissem- 


Ty 








Review.—Butcher’s Sermon before the Unitarian Fund. 


bled approbation. 
these occasions, indisposition pre- 
vented his attendance at Dr. Wil- 
liaras’s Library, but the account I 
gave him the same evening, of the 
unanimity which prevailed, de- 
lighted his catholic spirit, and glad- 
dened his heart. I well remember 
the pains he took in inscribing his 
signature to the last petition, when 
I brought it to him in his sick 
chamber—saying, with his usual 


cheerfulness, My hand-writing 
shall not, if possible, disgrace se 
good a cause |'” 

We could willingly multiply 
our extracts, but we have already 
gone beyond our rule in review- 
ing single sermons, and therefore 
forbear, rcferring the reader to the 
sermon itself, 

Mr Worthington was sparing 
in publications, which, perhaps, 
might aid the operation of the 
other causes of his pulpit popula. 
rity, We are told, however, by 
Mr. Evans, (p. 53, mote) that he 
assisted in the plan and execution 
of a quarto volume, edited, some 
years. ago, by Mr. Butcher, en. 
titled, »** Lessons for the Use of 
Families for every Day in the 
Year, extracted from the Holy 
Scriptures, with Appropriate 
Hymns :” and it should have been 
added that Mr. Worthington was 
one of the many (we thought, at 
that time, too many) dissenting 
ministers, who published Thanks- 
giving Sermons, preached Dec. 5, 
1805, on.occasion of the victory 
off Trafalgar.* 





* See a Review of Mr. Worthing- 
ton’s Sermen, on 1 Sam. xii. 24, in the 
first number of this work, Vol, I. p. 
1345, 
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Art. IIL. Time’s Telescope for 
1814; or, a complete Guide to 
the Almanack: containing an 
explanation of Saints’ days, and 
Holidays; Astronomical Occur. 
rences; the Naturalist’s Diary, 
and Meteorological Remarks. 
12mo, pp. 400. 7s. 6d. Sher- 
woud and Co. 1814. 


This is one of the most useful 
and entertaining compilations, 
which we are acquainted with: 
it abounds with matter, well are 
ranged, on nature and the history 
of man, both which are intimately 
related to time, 

In the Introduction, there is 
the entire Calendar of Julius Cz. 
sar, in English terms; a great 
help to English readers of Romar 
history, 

The volume contains twelve 
wood cuts. 


es 


Arr IV. The Heresy of St, Paut 
described and applied to the 
Conduct uf Modern Unitarians. 
A Sermon preached at the Unita- 
rian Chapel, Parliament Court, © 
Artillery Lane, on Wednesday, 
June 9, 1813, betore the Mem~ 
bers and Supporters ofthe Unis 
tarian Fund. By Edmund 
Butcher. 12mo. pp. 48. Is. 
Eaton, High Holborn, 


There is a simplicity and fer. 
vour in this discourse which must 
delight and edify the judicious 
and pious reader. The preacher's 
plan (from Acts xxiv. 14) has 
been already stated: (Vol. VIII. 
p. 415): we have only to add 
that the outline there given is well 
filled up, and that the sermon is 
a lively and masterly picture of 
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true evangelical religion. Not 
the Unitarian Fund only, but 
Unitarianism generally is explain. 
ed and defended by Mr. Butcher, 
and from his happy manner of 
expressing himself, in which per- 





ee —- -—-——— 





A 


spicuily and warm affection are 
blended, we judge that his sermon 
is peculiarly fitted for circula. 
tion amongst Trinitarians and Cal. 
vinists who dare to hear both 
sides. 








MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


OR 


The Christian's Survey 


of the Political World. 


— 


The year 1814 has commenced 
in a most awful manner, and its 
conclusion who can foresee! Eu- 
rope, whose boast was in its su- 
periority over the rest of the world 
in civilization, in science and in 
religion, has been torn to pieces 
by bloody wars, by massacres, 
by conflagrations of cities, by 
crimes of every kind, for upwards 
of twenty years, which do not 
meet with a parallel in any other 
part of the earth, within the same 
period of time, in any age. A 
crisis seems to be approaching to 
determine this sad eventful his- 
tory, and future ages will be lost 
in astonishment at the pride of 
Europe in its pretended accom. 
plishments, and rail at the use 
it has made of its supposed supe- 
rior attainments, 

At the commencement of the 
French revolution the sacrifices 
made by the king, the nobles, the 
clergy, and in short, every order 
that was privileged, excited a ge- 


neral hope, that a nation, which 
had so often been the scourge of 
Europe, would, under a happier 
constitution enjoy the blessings of 
liberty: but these expectations 
were soon blasted by the madness 
of the people, which was increas- 
ed by the injudicious methods used 
to suppress it by foreign force. 
The manifesto of the Duke of 
Brunswick contains the sentl- 
ments of sovereigns on this awful 
and melancholy subject, and sadly 
has every one, who was concern- 
ed in that composition, rued the 
the moment, in which it was sent 
into the world. Since that time 
myriads of lives have been wasted 
in the dreadful conflict. Instead 
of liberty, France has groaned un- 
der a despotism, not inferior, to 
say the least of it, to that of the 
Bourbons; and its blood has been 
spilled in useless efforts in every 
region of Europe. After a lapse 


of twenty years its soil is again 
invaded by a more powerful con- 
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federacy than that which issued 
the manifesto of the Duke 
Brunswick : their forces are pour. 
ing in, in every direction, and the 
capital itself is threatened with 
destruction. 

The battle of Leipsic hurled 
down the sovereign of the French 
from his proud pre-eminence. 
Every succeeding day witnessed 
the defeat of some of his armies, 
or the loss of fortresses and towns, 
and the confederated sovereigns 
followed up the blow with as 
much energy as the state of their 
finances and the fatigue they had 
already incurred would permit. 
Their troops advanced to the 
Rhine, waiting for the signal, when 
they should pass it over in difler- 
ent districts, and compel France 
to a peace, which should destroy 
its preponderance in the affairs of 
Europe. At Francfort the plans 
of the confederates seem to have 
been formed, and terms were of- 
fered to Buonaparte, the precise 
nature of which has not been full 
before the public. Whatever they 
were, and he now professes to have 
assented to them, it was his wish 
that an armistice should take place 
till the terms were arranged ; but 
this was not to be obtained, and 
the premeditated attack on France 
was carried into execution, <A 
manifesto, couched in very dif- 
ferent terms from that of the 
Duke of Brunswick, preceded the 
formidable array. Nothing de- 
grading to the French people was 
to be attempted. The indepen. 
dence of Europe was asserted, and 
the restoration of nations to those 
rights, of which they had been 
deprived by the French was the 
chief thing insisted upon. Secu. 
rity to every kingdom was requir- 
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ed, the precise terms of which 
were not settled, On the whole 
it was evident, that the peace, 
whatever it might be, would be 
arranged by the confederates, and 
to ensure it they must make such 
an attack on France as should 
compel it to submission. 

From Holland to Switzerland 
the territories of France were now 
open to invasion, and the Rhine 
was crossed in various points with 
scarcely any resistance. The 
greater body under the confede- 
rated emperors passed over above 
Strasburg, part entering by Al- 
sace, and part marching into 
Switzerland at different points 
between Basle and Schaffhausen, 
Switzerland had declared _ itself 
neutral, but its troops were not 
sufficient to maintain this deter- 
mination. Besides at Berne the 
old government of that Canton was 
restored, and with it, we presume, 
its wretched oligarchy, and the 
miserable subjection of the Pays 
de Vaud. Geneva was soon taken 
possession of, and this city reco- 
vered its ancient liberty, if we can 
call by that name the restoration 
of a government, under which it 
was no uncommon thing, in a little 
squabble for power, that the ma- 
jority should thin the ranks of the 
minority by banishing three or four 
hundred respectable inhabitants 
from its petty territory. Thustheim. 
mediate territories of France were 
profaned, as the French would call 
it, all along its confines to Geneva, 

On the North its additional 
territory was equally exposed; for 
Holland had thrown off the yoke, 
and the Cossacks made incursions 
from that country into Brabant, 
The revolution in the Dutch go. 
vernment was brought about chiefly 
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by the people, who rose pretty 
generally in the provinces at the 
same time, and drove away the 
French from most of their towns. 
An inviiation was Instantly given 
to the Prince of Orange to return, 
who accepted it, aiid was received 
with acclamuations of joy, which 
in a few days gave him a new 
tile, that of a sovereign prince, 
What change this title is to make 
In their ancient constitution, and 
how far it will be allowed by the 
contederate courts time must shew. 
The power ts evidently an assumed 
one, which nothing but imperious 
Necessity can justily; and as there 
does not seem to have been op. 
portunity to consult either the 
foreign powers or the people 
themselves on this change of the 
government, the question must be 
settled when it can be determined 
with propriety. ‘The Datch have 
had a kingly and an imperial go- 
vernment, as well as their own 
republican form, su that from them 
all may ve composed the clements 
of this new sovereiguty. Be this 
as it may, the troops of the Eng. 
lish, Russians and Prussians were 
poured into this country, and 
thus composed a formidable army 
to enter France through Brabant 
and Flanders. 

Another great army passed over 
between Mentz and Cologne, and 
directed its march into Lorraine, 
and ii to these we add the English 
army at the foot of the Pyrennees, 
there are now in the French ter. 
riiories nearly three quarters of a 
million of fighting men. At least 
this is the calculation, and we 
may therefore state the number 
at upwards of halfa million. The 
plan is evidently to advance in 
concert, except that probably the 


great army will descend a little to 
take Lyons, and thus a junction 
between that and the English army 
will be facilitated, or the latter 
may be left to controul the South 
of France, whilst the other ar. 
mivs are contracting their circle 
and hemming in within daily nar. 
rowing bounds the metropolis, 
The Crown Prince of Sweden has, 
in the mean time, a large army 
under him, which is employed in 
controuling Denmark, and secur 
ing to himself the possession of 
Norway: and Davoust’s army, 
shut up in Hamburgh, is of little 
consequence in the great conflict. 

Under this reverse of his affairs, 
the French emperor called around 
him his senate, and presented to 
them a very different statement 
from what they had been accus- 
tomed to hear from the throne, 
Instead of glorious successes they 
learot that the result of all their. 
splendid achievements was the 
necessity of fighting pro aris et 


foris, In this situation all were 


naturally desirous of peace, and 
this was urged by that hitherto 
submissive body, ina manner that 
could be by no means acceptable 
to a monarch. However, the 
necessary steps for the defence of 
the country were taken, A new 
conscription was ordered of three 
hundred thousand men, and ree 
course was had to a measure, 
which had been of great use in 
the revolutionary times. Delega- 
tions were appointed from the ses 
nate, to go into the provinces to 
accelerate the levies, and to spur 
up the people to every exertion. 
Enthusiasm was the agent in the 
former period, This could no 
longer be raised, but the example 
of Russia was before them, to shew 
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what may be done by a people, 
in whose language the very name 
of liberty is unknown, in defence 
of its and its property. 
To the passion of self-preserva- 
tion the last appeal was made, 
and its effects must soon be mani. 
fest. Hitherto have not appeared 
any symptoms of tevolt in the 
French from the present govern. 


houses 


ment. The inhabitants must 
submit as the armies march 
through their districts, and it 


will soon be known whether any 
join the contedcrate standard. An 
opportunity, it is also said, will 
soon be offered them of shewing 
whether any atlachment remains 
to the former dynasty, the 
princes of the house of Bour- 
bon are leaving this country to 
raise again the standard of 
Louis the Eighteenth. 

Among the unfortunate princes 
who have suffered the most in 
the late eventtul years, are the two 
kings of Spain, father and son; 
kept for several ycars past in a 
State of captivity. ‘lhe son, it is 
now sald, is lo have bis liberty, 
and to return to his capital, terms 
having been entered into between 
him and Buonaparte, for this pur- 
pose. Of these the principal ts 
peace with Fiance; ‘but this ne- 
gociation requires the consent of 
a third party, which promises to 
be, hereafter, of no small import. 
ance, this is the Cortez; without 
whose consent no arrangement 
can be made, and which is not 
likely to sanction any measure 
made by a party under confine. 
ment, and which in fact is con. 
trary to its alliance with this 
country. ‘The absence of Ferdi. 
nand from Spain, is, in fact, no 
detriment to that country, though 


as 
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the principles of its rulers are not 
as yet fully developed. It appears 
that a great jealousy of the Eng- 
lish still exists, though the cor. 
respondence of Lord Wellington 
( vidently manifests, that litthe rea 
son has been given for it, and 
that his power has been exerted 
to rid Spain ofthe French, not 
to interfere in its internal govern. 
ment. 

Germany, being freed from its 
former masters, is returning to 
its ancient state, but much must 
remain for some time im suspence, 
The electorate of Hanover ac. 
knowledges the authority of the 
house of Brunswick: Hesse Cas- 
scl is restored to its ancient Land. 
grave. The kings of Wirtemburg 
and Bavaria have not, however, 
laid down their titles, nor is it yet 
known, whether the ecclesiastical 
states will be established upon 
their former footing. The general 
sentiment, however, is, that the 
Pope will be restored to his former 
temporalities; and, among the sin. 
gularities of the times, will appear 
the concurrence of an emperor of 
the Greek church and three Pro. 
testant sovereigns in this measure, 
We shall regret the event, as giv- 
ing sanction to a most pernicious 
error—that of a man pretending 
to temporal dominion, in conse. 
quence of his supposed headship 
over the Christian church. What. 
ever else might have been the ef- 
fect of the French revolution, 
we were in hopes that priestcraft 
had received a blow from it, from 
which it could not possibly reco- 
ver: and whatever arrangements 
may be made, we still doubt their 
efficacy in restoring the pretended 
holy father to his ancient dignity. 

Whilst Europe necessarily oc~ 
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cupies so much of the public at. 
tention, the afiairs of America 
make but a slight impression. 
The wai with the United States 
is more distinguished for the 
extent of territory on which it Is 
waged, than for the number 
of combatants, to which it bears 
a smali proportion, Should peace 
tuke place in Europe, little dif. 
culty will occur in arranging the 
unhappy difference between this 
country and the United States, 
The other parts of that immense 
continent are more likely to see 
the horrors of war increasing than 
diminishing, as the confederate 
powers will scarcely interfere to 
guarantee the independence of 
America. 

In such an eventful time we are 
naturally anxious for the welfare 
and honour of our own country ; 
andthe pacific declarations at the 
commencement of this sessions of 
Parliament, seem to be still the 
prevailing sentiment, Fortunately 
the Parliament is adjourned, so 
that the executive government 
cannot be diverted from its busi- 
ness by an interference which 
might do harm, and is not likely, 
at such a time, to be very bene. 
ficial, A day of thanksgiving has 
been devoted to the defeat of 
Buonaparte, and prayers, we will 
hope, for the peace of mankind, 
were offered up at the same time 
to the throne of Grace, that all 
partics in this dreadful conflict 
may be duly sensible of their sins, 
and make such corrections and 
improvements in their respective 
governments, as shall render the 
chastisements of Divine Providence 
unnecessary. 


awful subject without 


But we cannot conclude this 
bringing 
to the recollection of our Cliris- 
tian readers, a passage in the 
sacred history, from which we 
could wish that the men of this 
world might derive salutary in- 
struction. ‘The tribe of Benjamin 
was guilty of an outrage which de- 
servedly shocked the remaining 
tribes of Israel, who combined toge- 
ther to take revenge forthe atrocious 
act. The sons of Benjamin were 
not daunted at the army against 
them, but maintained with great 
bravery the unequal conflict, and 
in several bloody engagements 
were masters of the field. At last 
the good cause, as they would say 
in these days, was triumphant, 
The towns of the wretched tribe 
were burnt down, and the inhabie 
tamts murdered, ull there remain- 
ed only six hundred in an isolated 
fortress to bear its name. Was 
the revenge of the remaining tribes 
satiated? The voice of humanity 
burst forth, and they became 
sensible that they had been ac- 
tuated by the spirit of the accursed 
Cain. When they appeared be. 
fore the Lord, the representatives 
of Benjamin were not to be found 
amongst them. Europe has had 
reason to complain of atrocious 
acts, but they have not been cone 
fined to one nation. Vengeance, 
armed with terrors, has entered 
France, yet they who bear the 


sword profess to be Christians. 
Let us pray that the innocentmay 
be saved from their swords, and 
that the conquerors themselves 
may reflect that if every man sufe 
fered according to his deserts who 
would go unpunished. 
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Christian Tract Society. 


The annual meeting of this Society 
was holden at the London Tavern, on 
Wednesday, the 17th of November. 
At the meeting for business, the chair 
was occupied by the Treasurer, James 
Esdaile, Esq. The Report of the Com- 
mittee was read by the Secretary, the 
Rev. Thomas Rees. The report stated 
the prosperity and increasing success 
and usefulness of the Society, and ac- 
knowledged the valuable co-operation 
of the auxiliary Societies of Sheffield 
and Exeter, together with the assistance 
of the Book Societies of Manchester, 
Worcestershire, Derbyshire, the South 
of England, &c. &c. which had distri- 
buted a considerable number of the 
Tracts during the last year. The Com- 
mittee reported that since the preceding 
enniversary they had published six new 
Tracts, ofeach of which they had print- 
ed 5000 copies; five of them were stated 
to be from the penof Mrs. Mary Hughes, 
whose valuable services on the behalf of 
the Socicty were noticed with deserved 
commendation. The Committee stated 
that they had also reprinted five of the 
preceding Tracts, to the number of 
22,500 copies, making the total num- 
ber printed in the last year 52,500. In 
consequence of this accession of new 
Tracts, the Committee had been able 
to complete anew volume, and to make 
some progress towards the formation of 
- athird. In reverting to the past la- 
bours of the Society, the Committee 
seporied that during the four years 
which had elapsed since its first esta- 
blishment, the number of Tracts printed 
amounted to 190,000 copies, ef which 
120,000 had been wedi circulated. 
The number circulated in the course of 
he last year was reported to be 30,000, 

cing 10,000 more than were distri- 
uted in any preceding year. 

The following is an abstract of the 
statement given in the report of the pre- 
Sent preperty and pecuniary resources of 
the Society, 


Balance inthe Treasurer’s £. y. @. 
) 














hands 37 le ¢ 
Due fromthe Publishers 45 1 xf 
~—Country Societies 51 17) of 
-—— Country Agents 35 13 sf 
Estimated value of the stock 
on hand 371 12 0 
541 16 104 
Due from the Society, for 
printing, &c. 201 19 10 
Amount of the Society's 
property £339 17 Of 





The Report of the Committee has 
been ordered to be prinied at length, 
for the satisfaction of the Subscribers 
who could not attend the annual meete 
ing. 
The thanks of the Society were after. 
wards voted to Mrs. Mary Hughes, for 
her valuable contributions during the 
last year, and to the Rev. Mr, Toms, 
of Framlingham, who had furnished 
the Tract, No. 20. Thanks were also 
voted to the several officers of the So- 
ciety for their services. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
into office for the present year. 

James Esdaile, Esq. Treasurer. 
Rev. Thomas Rees, Secretary. 
Committee. 

Rev. Robert Aspland, 
Mr. Bellerby, Mr. Knight, 


—— Foster, —— Montgomery, 

— Frend, = Roberts, 

—— Gibson, —— Silver, 

— Hall, ua Titford, 
Auditors. 


Mr. Macmurdo, 
— J.T. Rutt, 
— J. Taylor. 

At five o’clock the Subscribers and 
their friends, tothe number of about 70, 
sat down to a plain, economical dinner, 
James Young, Esq. in the Chair, who 
imparted great interest and animation 
to the meeting, by his very judicious 
and able services in that situation. 
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Several sentiments were given, embrac- 
ing the great objects o: religious truth, 
and civil and religious freedom, which 
drew some cacciient speeches from Mr. 
Frend, Mr. Rutt, and other gentlemen; 
and the even, concluded to the gene- 
ral satisfaction o the company. Owing 
to the very unfavourable state of the 
weather, the attendance was not so nu 
therous as at the preceding anniversary ; 
but the new Subscribers, buth life and 
annual, exceeded in number those added 


to the list in any former year. 





Unitarian Meeting in Wales. 


On Thursday, the gist of October, 
a meeting of ministers was held at 
Blacagurach, near Neath, in order to 
form an arrangement for supplying 
the place, once a month, with the 
services of uecighbouring ministers, 
and to administer the Lord’s Supper 
statedly to all that might be disposed 
to unite in the celebration of it. The 
services of the day were introduced 
by Mr. W. Kees, of Bridgend. Mr. 
B. Philips preached from Matth. vii. 
@4—27. Mr. James, of Cardigan- 
shire, gave a lucid exposition of 1 
John v. 12. “He that hath the Son, 
hath life: and he that hath not the 
Son, hath not life.” D. Davis, of 
Neath, then repeated the biographical 


oration which he had on the preceding 
Tuesday, delivered at Gillionnen, 
over the remains of his highly esteem- 
ed friend, one of the most excellent of 
* the excellent of the earth,” Mr. 
Thomas Morgan, as long as his 
strength lasted, minister at Blaen- 
gurech, His old friends and acquaint- 
anges were very sensibly affected at 
the recital of the many virtues with 
which his innocent life was adorned, 
bearing honourable and affectionate 
testimony to the justness of the cha- 
racter ascribed to him, with tears co- 
piously shed. His character merits 
further notice. 

The intended arrangements were 
made, Mr. E, Lloyd engaged to sup- 
ply the place November 14th—Mr, D, 
Oliver, December 12th—Mr, J. Grif- 
fiths, January oth, 1814—Mr, D. 
Davis, February 6th—Mr, T. Evans, 
March 6th—Mr. W. Rees, Ciaigyfar- 
god, April 13th—Mr. J, Davies, May 
ist—Mr. W. Rees, Bridgend, May 2oth 
—Mr. B. Philips, June 26th—Mry, T. 
Edwards, July 24th. 

Mr. Morgan was -one of the oldest, 
most sensible, and intelligent of all 
the Unitarian ministers in the Princi- 
pality. He was distinguished for in- 
nocence, purity, integrity, benevo- 
lence, contentment, and unaffected 
Christian piety. 

Neath, Nov. 29, 1813. 
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OBITUARY. 


Rev. S. Palmer. 


1813, November a3, At Hack 
ney, where he had been fifty yests 
the pastor of the congregation. ol 
Projestant Dissenters of the Inde- 
pendent Denomination, the Rev. Sa- 
MuUrkL PauMmer, 72 years of age, after 
a few days iliness. He had preached 
the Sunday previous to his death, with 
more than usual animation and interest; 
that being the anniversa:y of his pastoral 
connection, which hai extended to the 
rare length of half acentury. On Mon- 
day. Dec. 6, his remains were interred, 
in his own burial ground, adjoining to 
the Meeting-house, in St. Thomas's 
Square ; attended by nearly thirty mi- 
nisters of the several denominations, 
and by a large concourse of people, 
amongst whom wasa long train of the 
relatives and furmer pupils of the de. 
ceased. The corpse was carried round 
St. Thomas’s Square, for the conveni 
ence of the procession, into the meet- 
ing-house, where a hymn was sung and 
a Funeral Oration, suited to the occa- 
sion, was delivered by the Rev. H., F. 
Burder, assistant n.inisier, and now 
Pastor of the congregation. The body 
was then removed to the grave, and a 
prayer by Mr. Burder closed the solemn 
service By desire of the deceased, his 
Funeral Sermon was preached on the 
following Sunday morning, by his friend 
the Rev. T. N. Tolicr, of Kettering. 
The Sermon, together with the Funeral 
Oration, is now published, and from 


this publication we shall extract for our 


next Number, a biief Memoir of Mr 


Palmer. 


— 


Mary Evershed, 


1813. Nov. 30, aged 27, Mary 
EversHtp, eldest daughter of Mr 
W. Evershed, of Tedfold House, Bil- 
lingshurst, Sussex. On ‘luesday, Dec. 
7th, her remoins were interred at the 
General Baptist Meeting house of that 
place. The high degree of respect in 
which her memory was held, drew to- 
gether a very crowded audience, who 
seemed to be deeply impressed with an 
excellent and appropriate discourse, de- 
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livered on the occasion by the Rev. Jos 
Brent, of Godalming. His teat was 
2 Cor. iv. 7. * But we have this trea- 
sure in earthen vessels,’ &c. Alter 
expatiating with much energy on the 
excellency of the gospel and the frailty 
of man, he introduced a brief but pa- 
thetic description of the character of 
the deceased. But though his language 
shewed that he was fully acquainted 
with, and highly esteemed the virtues 
which he pourtrayed, his picture par- 
took «of none o: the false colouring of 
the eulogist. One who had been inti- 
mately connected with her for the last 
ten years of her ‘ife, declared that it did 
not contain a syllable which was not 
Strictly true. 

Mr. B. remarked that the deceased 
possessed in a high degree the treasure 
he had been describing, and was there- 
fore herself a rich treasure to her family 
and friends. To be thus despoiled by 
the hand of death could not fail to ex. 
cite in their bosoms feelings of keen 
reeret; but they sorrowed not as those 
who have no hope, ‘Those virtues 
which rendered her beloved on carth 
fitted her for heaven, Such was the 
uniform propriety of her conduct that 
she never excited in the minds of her 
parents one anxious thought for her 
moral wellare; such the excelleuce of 
her temper, that it was proof against the 
irritability consequent on leng conti- 
nucd, wasting disease ‘The numerous 
privations imj osed on her by the ab. 
sence of health she never lamented, 
She envied none of her gayer associates 
their pleasures; but sustained her own 
sufferings with serenity and cheerful- 
ness. She never avnoyed her attendants 
by peevishness; but amply rewarded 
every kind office by her gentle and 
amiable manners. 

It may be said of affliction, as it has 
been of remorse—lts effect 
——‘* Isas the heart in which it grows, 
If that be genile, it drops balmy dews.” 

This was eminently the case with 
hers. Suffering raised an amiable dis. 
position into heavenly mindedness, and 
rendered a benevolent heart anxious to 
“wipe every tear from every eye." 
Nor did these sentiments evaporate in 
mere ardent desires; she never suffered 
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a case of distress to remain whichit was ed in 


in her powerto remove. She delighted 
in consoling the wret« hed, and instruct- 
ing the ignorant. The last time the 
writer of this had the happiness of seeing 
her, she had ventured out on a cold win 

ter’s day to forward the plans of a 
charity school. That this super-ority of 
character is to be attributed in a great 
measure to her religion, will be readily 
admitted by those who were acquainted 
with the firmness of her faith and the 
ardour of her picty. She indulged none 
of that indolence or indifference on 
religious subjects which is recommended 
by a celebrated Doctor in his advice to 
his daughters. She considered it the 
highest privilege and the first duty of a 
rational being, to inquire into the truth 
and importance of that system on which 
depended all her hopes of future happi- 
ness ' Most of her reading, theretore, 
and no smal! share of her conversation, 
were directed to this interesting subject. 
And her faith was enlightened as it was 
firm, and her piety fervent as it was 
exemplary. She adored One God as the 
Father of all; and she confidently trust. 
ed that his wisdom, power and goodness 
Would effect that great object after 
which her heart so ardently aspired— 
the complete and eternal happiness of 
every human creature. Such was her 
teligion, such were its fruits. As it 
rendered her life useful, so it rendered 
her death happy. If ‘‘an unspotted 
life be old age,” to that honour she had 
attained; and when she was summoned 
toa hetter world, not one upbraiding 
of conscience, not one neglected duty 
came to plant a thorn on her dying 
pillow, She exhibited to her sorrowing 
attendants the perfect serenity of a de- 
parting Christian! 

“ Night dews fall not more gently to 

the ground, 
Nor weary, Worn.out winds expire so 
soft.”’ 


J— 





Jane Philpot. 


1813, Dee. 11, in the 5oth year of 
her age at Saffron Walden, Essex, 
Jane Puircror, wife of the Rev. S. 
Philpot, Pastor of the Unitarian Baptist 
Church, whose excellency shone with 
great lustre in every department in 
life which Providence ‘had allotted 
her in this world; a faithful and 
loving wife, whose happiness consist- 


making her partner happy 
As a mother of a large family, her un- 
remitting care for their good, temporal 
and spiritual, extended as far as hu- 
rman capacity would admit of; as a 
friend, she was highly valued; as 
a neighbour, respected and beloved 
by all: it may be truly said of her 
that she was without an enemy. As 
a Christian, her principles were strict- 
ly Unitarian from conviction, occa- 
sioned by close and attentive read- 
ing of the scriptures, which was her 
constant exercise and delight. In them 
(as she used to say) she saw the pater- 
nal government of her heavenly Father, 
towards his rational creatures, in such a 
heneficent and pleasing light, as at- 
tracted her mind to the love of virtue 
and holiness, so that she could say it was 
with her, in a measure, as it was with 
her Lord, her meat and drink to do the 
will of her God. Her constant attend- 
ance on, and delight in, gospel ordi- 
nances, and her close attention to pri- 
vate retirement for prayer and medita- 
tion, could not fail to brighten and in. 
crease her virtues, and fit her for the 
great change she often looked forward 
to and expected, being much exercised 
with illness and pain. Her exit out of 
life was calm and easy; after three 
weeks confinement to her chamber, she 
died on the morning of the 11th instant, 
without a sigh, without a groan or 
struggles Her remains were deposited 
in the Unitarian Baptist burying ground, 
Saffron Walden. The Rev. Sampson 
Kingsford improved the solemn scene 
by an oration at the grave, and an im- 
pressive discourse from Hebrews ix. 
27th. verse, toa crowded audience, who 
testified by their sorrow and tears their 
high esteem and regard for their depart- 
ed sister. S. P. Jun. 





Benjamin Dobel. 


1313, Dec. v4, died at Cran- 
brook in Kent, Mr. Bensamin Do- 
BEL, Pastor of the General Baptist 
Church in that place. He was the son 
of Daniel and Elizabeth Dobel, who 
were formerly of the denomination 
called Quakers, hut who, on being con- 
vinced of the propricty of water bap. 
tism, left their counection with that s0- 
ciety and associated with the Baptists. 
Mr. D. Dobel, on his union with the 
above society at Cranbrook, became one 
of their occasional preachers for fifteen 
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years, and in the year 1738 he was cho 
sen as their pastor; the duties of which 
office he discharged till the time of his 
death, Nov. 21, 1782. 

The subject of this bricf memoir was 
“ trained up in the nurture and admo 
nition of the Lord,’’ and, in obedience 
to the dictates of his conscience, was 
baptized on the esth of May, 1749, in 
the 17th yeat of his age. Shortly after 
this event he went to London, where he 
resided for a few years in the capacity 
of a shopman, and on his return to his 
native place engaged in business, which 
he attentively followed till the last six- 
teen years, when he retired from its en- 
gagements with a comfortable income 
and ‘‘ a good name.”” About the 2end 
year of his age he began to preach, and 
on Oct. 13, 1772, Was unanimously 
choscn by the society as co-pastor with 
his father, on whose decease, the duties, 
by desire of the church, devolved solel) 
on him, and which, with every just al 
jowance for declining years, he respect- 
ably fulfilled. 

Yo sketch the character of the dead 
is a diflicult task, lest friendship should 
too highly extol, what impartiality 
would justly describe; the writer feels 
the difficulty, but makes the attempt. 
As aman, the deceased had his imper 
fections, for absolute perfection is not 
the lot of humanity; yet moral recti- 
tude was stamped upon his character : 
industry, temperance and honesty are 
virtues which adorned his life, while 
ardent and unaffected piety animated 
his heart. He was frugal, perhaps to an 
extreme, in his circumstances, yet libe- 
ral to those who asked his assistance, 
and charitable where he saw a propriety 
in giving; his beneficence was guided 
hy prudence—it was veiled by secresy. 
By his death many will share the fruits 
of his labour; for “ he hath dispersed 
abroad, he hath given to the poor.” 

He was am admirer of the British 
Constitution, and a firm friend to his 
king and country, “ rendering unto 
Cesar the things which are Cxsar’s,’ 
while as a conscientious Dissenter, in 
religious concerns he chose to * obey 
God rather than men.” 

As a Christian, he was sincere and 
faithful to his Lord and Master in the 
discharge of what he esteemed his duty : 
his faith was the effect of a rational 
investigation of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and his individual sentiments 
the result of fiee inquiry. He was 2 
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strenuous advocate for the perpetuity of 
baptism, and though he disapproved of 
free cummunion, yet had too much 
charity to wish to unchristianize those 
who differed from him. A firm be. 
liever in the free, unmerited and un- 
purchase! blessings of redemption— 
the mercy and love of God were the 
theme of his tongue, and his active la- 
bours the cheerful sacrifice of his grateful 
heart to his heavenly Father, and his 
affectionate Saviour. In the early part 
of life his sentiments were wavering 
on the subject of the Preexistence of 
Christ, though a steady opponent to the 
peculiar tenets of Calvinism, but in later 
years he was a decided believer in the 
oneness of Jehovah, and the periect 
humanity of Jesus the Christ, although 
till within a few months he disapproved 
of the distinguishing term Unitarian, 
The last lines which he wrote related 
to this subject, they were penned on 
the Friday preceding his death and are as 
follows: * When he (Christ) spake of 
his coming down from heaven, he could 
not mean in a literal or natural sense, 
ether as to human nature or external 
form, as some misunderstood him, but 
had reference to his divine wisdom, or 
doctrine, to his divine authority, or 
mission. Respecting his doctrine see John 
vii. 15, 16, 17. What he was invest- 
ed with extra, or in a singular manner, 
he derived trom the Father, and these 
came down from heaven, whence com- 
eth every good and perfect gift, even 
from the Father of Lights. The words 
he spake, and the works he performed 
were from God, and with propriety may 
be said to come down from heaven, and, 
as prior to the birth of Christ, in God 
did pre exist. See John v. 19, 30. viii. 
2S, 29. xil. 49, 50; those who consult 
these passages may see whence he de- 
rived his wisdom, power and authority 
his complete equipment for the work 
and office assigned him.” 

As a preacher, he laboured under the 
disadvantages which arise from a want 
of education, yet he was acceptable and 
useful; the desire of doing good to his 
fellow-creatures, anil honouring his God 
were the onlv motives of his conduct; 
a lively affection and ardent zeal graced 
his public labours, and though in his 
advanced age the powers of nature were 
mpaired, he continued “ fervent in 
spirit,’’ and energetic in his delivery 
nil che last. His first public discourse 

as founded on the language of his 
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Master, John ix. 4, “ I must work the 
work of him that sent me while it os 
day” &c. and on the teth of Dec he 
presched (for the last ume) rom the 
admonition of the Apostle, Brethren, 
give diligenc to make your ¢ stling aud 
election sure,"—on which day, accord- 
ing to the new style, he entered his 
eighty second year 

Dutine his confinement to his bed 
which was only six days, he manifested 
the utmost resignation, and beheld the 
apptoa h of death with serene boldness, 
blen‘ed with the trinsport of a Chris- 
tian's hope The wnb lever mighe 
have bcheid ene with sorrowful 
reflection on his own «dk hy and th 
friends of Calvinism have seen that the 
h ype « fotoer 4 hristians can enliven the 


hearts of ‘ts po rs even in adying 
h ur ‘The int t took pr on the 
auth Dex nid ft an almost unpre- 
c ict t numi tives 2 ia 
cone i sy] ( 1 fune:al ses 
mo l a cv | by 
Mr ‘J? avi Burv , froma 
} i scripture ch n by the de 
ceased. Isa 1Q, w to a numerous 
audience of different denominations, Mr. 
Coupla f Tleadcorin addre d the 
So y on the sunday following {rom 
nm Cor , 1? which words ther ye - 
tab Pastor t as has last sincer | 
affectionate adv ° Ds. 


Mrs. Saraé Parkes. 


On Tuesday the 14th of December 
last died Mirs. Sarau PARKts, ife 
ot Mr Samecl Parkes of Goswell! street, 
London, in the ath. year of her age 

When persor 
ciety sivthr to that o' the deceased, 
are removed from this sublonary scene 
of thines, a few honest tears are shed 
by the «afflicted iela ives, the rites o 
sepulture are per ormed, the lost iwdi- 
viduals sleep im silence with their fa- 
thers, and atter the lapse of a tew ycars 
are foryotten lor ever. 

li, however, the opinion, entertained 
by many be a correct one, that virtue, 
in us uotercet and exalted foims, often 
exits in the middle, and even in the 
more humble walks of lie, there can sure 
ly be no impropriety in exhibiting the 
character of one of the most retired and 
unestentatious to the vicwof the public, 
and in recommending an_ interesting 
exemple of departed. worth to general 
smutation 


holduweye a rank in so 


Should it be thought that some of 
the incidents which affectionate par. 
tia‘ity may record are too trifling to be 
sibmitted to the view of the public, let 
the rea‘ler recollect that the felicities of 
live are made up of trifles, and that a 
truly benevolent mind will think noe 
thing tob. beneath its notice, however 
insignificant, which has a tendency to 
promote the conifort of our fellow crea- 
tures, or to disseminate virtue and hap- 
yNness. 

The subject of chis short memoir was 
the daughter of an eminent grazier and 
considerable miller, who was himself 
the younger brinch of a very respect- 
ible family, in one of the midland coun- 


tiesof England. Her parents be neg Pro- 


{estant Dissenters, of the class usua ly 


called rational, she was bicuyht u 
the habit of attending sectar:au Wwor- 
ship, and at the usual ave was sent fore 
ty miles from honeto a female semis 
nary, which at that t'me was in con- 
iderable reput 
that castrict 
edii, the founca ron was latd of that 
habitual nervous ivrita’ ility which em- 
bittered all her dsys: tor here, as in 
ut that period, 
the same portion of fied was doled out 
anne to all, w thceut any regard to the 
appetite or wants o. any particular in- 
div.duals ; and the growing hungry girl 
who rose month after month from 
every mal only half satisfied, would 
be very likely to cariy home a shatter- 
ed, if note broken, constitution, 

In returnmg trom this miserable se- 
minary she care again under the care 
of » mother who was endowed with 
qualities ot the head and of the heart, 
which made ber a blessing to her fa- 
mi.y, and fitted her in a peculier man- 
ner for giving her daughters that sort 
of education which is best calculated 
for the promition of domestic respect- 
ability and comfoit. This excellent 
woman wus so desirous of qualitying 
them for the superintendence of houses 
of their own, that, although she 
had a large family and many servants 
around her, some portion of the house- 
holt work was every week allotted to 
cach of the children, in order that in 
their turns, they might learn every 
thing; because, as she used to say, if, 
when they became heads of families 
themselves, they should have no occa- 
sion for this active exertion, the know- 
ledge would be no burden to them, and 
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enthe other hand, if they should ever be 
reduced to the necessity of living with- 


out a servant, the manual labour inci- 
dent to the economy cf a house uld 
then bic accompani d with little toil. 

the dec@ised was still very young 
when -' removed once more from 
her thes I f the purpose oO 
rots to Dud! y ww W orcesicrs ure, to 
live with a beloved brother, who had 
' serel in that town, a who 


fimily she superintended much to his 
adv nivge and sa isfection, and to her 
ow: credit. for many years. 

It iS on moving hither that this 
inestimuble young woman beran that 
ear er of charity and beneticence which 
was eminently con,enial to her soul, 
and in which sh) never re-ased even to 
her death At the time we 


he a y of 

are sncaking of, the amiable Vir Raikes 
had just promulgated his system of Su 
day schoo than which noth could 
| mv hi iy to Ciptivat the 1 
gin:tion of a benevolent femal ancl 
accordingly our youn friend having 
resolved that a Sunday school should 
be «stablisied in the populous town 


where she had just fixed herresidence, s! 


entered upon the scheme in conjunct:on 
with her brother and some other young 
people, with as arent a mind and with 
as unremutted cxertions as Were per 
haps evwrexhibited in the pursuit ofa 
simular object. It might natural! 
expected that such ellorts woul 
crowned with the most abundant suc 

ind the writer of this article very 
well remembers that for several years 
the Dudley Sunday schools were thought 
to be im a more flourishing state and 
infinitely better managed than those o 
any other town in the neighbourhood 
The sedulous attention which our young 
friend paid to the conduct of these 
schools, occasioned her to be almost 
idolized by the surrounding pour, and 
an opulent gentleman to whom s 
was an entire stranger, till she engaged 
in this labour of love, was so struc! 
with the beneficence of her character 
ss exemplified in this good work, that 
he added a codicil to his will for th 
express purpose of making her a bequest 
of five hundred pounds, 

Our ‘riend’s removal to Dudley was 
also the cause of her becoming ac 
quainted with the family of ir. Priest- 
ley, whose daughter had married a gen 
tleman of the name of Finch, and 
who resided in that neighbourhood, 
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‘Irs Prietley and her daughter, who 
hit the bes: opportunity for observing 
the character of their new acquaintance, 
soon formed a warm attachment fo 
her, which radually rivened into a 
mutual ind confidential imt:macy, 
which was dissolved only by death. 
Phe peculiar attachment which so long 
sub isted between Mrs. binch and the 
subj ct of this memoir, was probably 
much heichtened by the cucums'ance 
of the latter having been seized witha 
very severe paralytic disease while at 
the house of her triend, who attended 
upon her, day and night, for a long pe- 
yiod, andy her unrem tied att ntions 
as the meaus of preserving her life. 
On her recovery, her plans of useful- 
ness were all resumed, and she has 
offen been heard to say that she was 
indebted to Mrs Finch for more useful 
hints respecting th best means of 
the poor, and of economising 
her means of charity, than to any other 
liv dual 
Wien the subject of this memoir 
married, she went to reside in a put 
of the country where she was entirely 
unknown, and where she could not 
hear of a single individual who was 
likely to co-operate with her in any of 
her forme: plans of active benevolence: 
as to the establishment of a Sunday 
chool, which would have been her 
highest delight, she could have no hope 
of this, as the clergyman of the parish 
had inveighed publicly against such insti- 
tufions, and some of the more opulent 
manufaciurers of the neizthbourhood 
had ia:bibed an .dea thatifa boy wee 
taught to read and write he would be 
spoiled tor a workman to a certainty. 
In this situation what could be done? 
To live without endeavouring to be- 
nefit those around her, who were in 
want of help, was what she had not 
been accustomed to, neither could she 
econcile it with the principles she en- 
teriained of the duties she owed to 
her fellow-creatures. At length, as there 
were many poor in her neighbourhood, 
and no person of the medica! profes- 
sion in the village, she determined 
upon furnishing herself with an axsort- 
ment of all the common drugs and 
pharmaceutical preparations and with 
the aid of a few of the best books she 
could procure, soon qualitied herself 
fur administering relief in many of 
those cases which do not absolutely 
require the skil] of a physician. Jost 
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at this time a new and erlarged edi- 
tion of that excellent work of Mz 
Moss's on the treatment and diseases 
of children was pubiished, and by the 
atudyv of this treatise she icquired suf- 
ficient conhdence to enable her to un 
dertake «ny of the common complaints; 
and was doubtless the means of saving 
the lives of many children csp lly 
in the measles, a disease of which sh 
had had great experience, and in which 
she was always successful. 

An incident now | PI ned which 
gave her great encouragement in the 
prosecution of this benevolent under 
taking. Her husband was passing the 
canal at the moment when the lifeless 
body of a child tour years old was 
drawn out of the water, and which 
probably had been completely im- 
mersed’ ten minutes. The usual me- 
thods of resuscitation were resorted to, 
and these were persevered in for more 
than an hour, amidst the taunts of the 
vulgar, who pronounced the child to be 
irrecovcrably gone, and considered the 
means which were adopted, as uscless 
and ridiculous. Signs of life, however, 
at length made their appearance—a hot 
bed was provided—the mother was di- 
rected to clasp the child to her bosom, 
in hopes that genial warmth miche 
bring the powers into action—but the 
taper of life glimmered so faintly, that 
the most sanguine spectators had litde 
expectation of an ultimate recovery. 

At last it was thought adviseable, as 
the medicines were just arrived from 
London, to try what would be the 
effect of an emetic—Mrs. Parkes was 
sentto, and doses of a tea-spvonfull of 
ipecacuanha wine, at interva's of ten mi- 
nutes, were administered, til] the desired 
etflect wa ~ ced, The act of vomit- 
ing rousd all the dormant powers; 
the lungs acquired their full play ; and 
after a sound sleep of twelve hours the 
child was restored to his exulting pa- 
rents in a state of perfect health. 

The delight which the subject of 
this memoir felt at the issue of this 
event, was greater than could easily 
be cunceived—she looked upon the 
boy as a child sent her from heaven— 
she assisted the parcnts in clothing it~ 
she provided that it should be taught to 
read—and she never lost sight of it so 
long as she continued to reside in that 
neighbourhood 

in admunistering medicines to the 
poor, it was often necessary to visit 
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them at their own houses. Here she 
became acquainted with their wants 
and miseries. and here she forined the 
idea of contributing to their comfort by 
affording them a relief of a different 
kind, and at a season when relief “is 
generally the most acceptable. The 
wratuity which ts nov referred to was 
thet of clean linen, an article which 
the poor are often most deficient in, 
and which was lent t» the most de. 
serving females at a time when they 
were expecting to be confined. Having 
prepaicd several complete sets of child- 
bed linen, with a pair of sheets belong. 
ing to each; one of these boxes was ins 
trusted to each inuividual for a month, 
With an assurance that if the various 
articles were taken care of, and returned 
clean, at the time stipulated, she might 
consider herself entitled to a similar 
assistance at any future tliuc, when her 
situation might require it. It was also 
the practice of the deceased to visit 
these poor women at these seasons, and 
to furnish them daily with nourishing 
food, which she always prepared with 
her own hands, that she might apportion 
the ingredient: according to what the 
peculiar situation of each might seem 
to require. 

While engaged in these charitable 
occupations, a terrib'ec ace ident happen. 
ed in her husband's manufactory which 
afforded a new claim on her benevolence, 
During the boiling of a chemical pre. 
paration, and while her husband was 
On a journey, one of the men fell into 
the vessel and was deprived of life in 
an instant. ‘he poor man had a wife 
and one child, a girl of ten years old, 
The subject of this memoir did not he 
sitate as to what she conceived to be a 
duty devolving upon her—the child 
was immediately taken into her own 
house, was completely fresh clothed, 
and a plan of instruction commenced 
which would have enabled her to have 
supported herself when she was growa 
up, in comfort and reputation ; had it 
not been discovered that the mother, 
who lived in the neighhourhood, was 
taking every opportunity of teaching 
the child such viecs as made it necessary 
for Mrs. }. for the safeiy of her own 
family, to discard her altogether. 

It would be needi+ss io enumerate 
more of these acts of benevolence—her 
whole time, when she was tolerably 
well, was occupied in them, and in cul 
tivating the heart and disposition of a 
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beloved child of her own, with which, 
as she used to say, Providence had re 
warded her. Her affection for this 
child was unbounded; and as she con 
ceived that the business of education 
could not begin too soon, and that the 
affections and temper may be trained, 
in some measure, even before an infant 
is capable of speaking, her sedulous at- 
tention to this object gained her the ad- 
miration of, and endeared her very 
much to, all the intelligent females of 
her acquaintance One expedient 
amoung many other excellent oncs may 
be mentioned 

When the child was little more than 
three years old, this excellent mother 
began a diary of all those little trans- 
actions which more particularly de- 
served praise or blame. In this book 
entries were daily made, in the most 
sim pl languare, of eood lessons said, 
of particular acts of affection tow aris 
her parents, of attention to injunc- 
tions, of gencrosity to playfellows, &c, 
&e. and every moruing the occurrences 
of the former day were read over 
and rewarded, when they deserved 
reward, with the affectionate smiles 
of the mother, who was soon con- 
vinced that the plan had a very bene- 
ficial tendency, This diary was re- 
gularly kept for several years, and the 
anxiety which the inf intile mind dis 
covered respecting the nature of the 
entries which were to be made on 
each day, afforded a gratification to 
the fond parent which amply recom- 
pensed her for all her toil. 

When the deceased came to reside 
iu London her constitution was very 
inuch broken; and as she was then 
chiefly among strangers, her time was 
for the most part employed in the 
care and education of her daughter: 
but she never neglected to minister to 
the wants and comforts of her depend. 
‘nis and their families; to pay a 
physician for them when necessary, 
and to provide for the instruction ot 
thei children; for it may be said, 
without any fear of contradiction from 
those who knew he ‘r, that amidst all 
her avocations an act of charity or of 
kinduess alw ays afiorded her the most 
supreme delight. Like other human 
beings she had her failings, but they 
Chiefly arose from the irritabili ity which 
five and twenty years of disease had 
occasioned, and they were never fail- 
inge of the heart; for a woman with a 


warmer heart, the writer of this article 
never knew. 

With respect to her religious cha- 
racter, she was from conviction a 
Uvitarian, and was capable of sup- 
porting her opinious by sound argu- 
ments, both from reason and the 
scriptures. y, that she 
never remembered to have held any 

net, at any time of her lite, which 
in her mature years she had reason 
to consider to he derogatory to the 

isdom, or the all-perfect goodness 
of the Deity. Her friends professed 
opinions very similar to those of Arius, 
and she was baptized by a minister of 
that persuasion, who has since become 
one of the most zealous and able 
champions of Unitarianism.* Indeed, 
in her lively moments she used to 
congratulate herself on the circum. 
stance of her being made a Christian 
by aman who now so well understood 
the watare of the religion of Christ. 
She was fully persuaded that man is 
entirely material, and that she should 
Sleep in the grave till the resurrection, 
It will be a sound sleep,” she used 
to say, and sometimes has added, that 
** it would be so sound that however 
long the period might be which would 
intervene, the moment of death and 
that of resuscitation would appear, 
to the individual, to be simultaneous.” 

Formerly, she was very fond of the 
scriptures and of consulting rational 
commentaries on them, but she never 
liked any one to see her reading 
the bib! of which was probably owing 
to the detestation she had ofany thing 
like threo pride. Of late years 
when she was overwhelmed with hys- 
terics, or laboured under the most 
oppressive depression of spirits, she 
used to have recourse to the sermons 
of the late Mr. Joseph Faweett, and 
from them always found relief. She 
used to say, of those elegant compo. 
sitions, that they were more precious 
than gold, Notwithstanding this ner- 
vous irritability, which often rendered 
her dissatished with herself and with 
those about her, she ever evinced 
in times of tribulation, difficulty or 
danger, a spirit truly masculine and 
hervic; and the greater the difficulty, 
the greater appeared to be the supe- 
yiority of her spirit; and this it was, 

* ‘The Rev. Thomas Belshams, of 
Essex Street Chapel, Loadon. 


She used to say 











m conjunetion with her affectionate 
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disposition, which qualified her ina 
emiment degree for administering con- 
solatton and advice in such seasuns. 
Au iustauce or two of this fearless and 
InAguaDIMOUS spirit oceurred Only a 
short time before her death. 

On the 2Oth cay of October last, 
while her husband was from home,a 
very alarmsug fire broke out im the 


miunufactory, in consequence ot the 
bursting of a bottle, containing several 
gallons of strung uitrous acid; which 


eet fire to the basket in which it was 
contained, and from thence commu- 
nicated to many othe rs, produc img, in 
conjunction with the blood-red co 
lumns of nitrous gas that were at the 
same tume rising iw the atmosphere, a 
contlagretion truly terrific, During 
the wh le of the time, the subject of 
this memon, notwithstanding the de. 
licate state of her health, waintained 
the utmeust coolness—would not allow 
of any neighbour being called in to 
her assistance—gave the proper direc- 
tions tor kee ping ihe premises clear of 
the populacc—made cvcry necessary 
arrangement with the firemen, and 
superimtended the whole to a happy 
termination. 

Eleven days after this, on the oth 
of November, while at supper with 
her danghter, a servant girl cotered 
the room in the utmost consternation, 
announcing that the premises were 
again on fire, and that all the men 
had Jeft the manufactory. This cx- 
emplary woman rose immediately from 
the table, and in order, as it is sup 
posed, to give greater solemnity to 
what she was going to say, she shut 
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the door, and then taking the servans 
by the hand, thus addressed her: 
‘ Po not be hurried—if you are, you 
will be able to give no assistance ; and 
remember, that if we suould be burnt 
t will be right—for God permits 


it what is right, 


out 
nothing to happen ! 
Kec p this in your wind, e “ul let us go 
and see what can be cone” This fire, 
however, proved to be at au adjuining 
manufactory, part of which was en- 
tirely destroyed. 

At this tune, and up to the time 
of be: 
better than usualethe physician who 
regularly attendca her pronounced her, 
only a few days before her death, to 
be better—aua her daugLter who had 
walked from schoul on the Saturday 
preceding, to spend the Sunud ty with 
her, left her ou the Monday morning 
with the impression that she was as 
weli as she had ever seen her. On the 
whole of the last day, she was re- 
markably chearful, and was employed 
throughout the day in her usual oc- 
cupationus, While sitting alone at tea 
in the afternoon, she sent for the clerk 
to give him some directions about the 
business, and he had left the room 
only about three minutes when her 
bell rang. A servaut entered the room 
immediately—she held out hei band 
to her and attempted to speak, but 
could not—she pressed the girl’s band, 
looked at her kindly, and died imme- 
diately. She was interred by the Rev. 
Robert Aspiand, in the burial ground 
belonging to the Grave! Pit Society 
et Hackney—and has left a husband, 
widowed of all her virtues, and a be- 
loved daughter, to deplore her toss. 
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We have again and again apprized our readers, and we think it right te 
repeat, in this opening Number of the Ninth Volume, that we solicit ne 
communications butsach as we are at liberty to reject without assigning 4 


reason, 


We beg leave also to suggest once more to our correspondents, 


that their papers find a ready reception iu proportion to their brevity. 
Advertisements are to be sent to the Printer or Publishers, and to be paid 
for at the time of delivery. Communications are to be addressed { Post -paid] 


to the Publishers only. 


Mr. Jennings’s letter is put into the hands of Mr. Wright, to whom more 


than to our readers it belongs. 


We are obliged to Mr. Hampson, of Dukinfield, for his sensible papers 
but we had determined before we received it not to bring the controversy be- 


tween A. L. B. and Mr, Sturch, into the present Volume. 


Indeed, we wish 


at ith, she cousidered herself 


not to continue in the present Volume any of the controverted questions of 
the last : though this desire must give way to asense of justice, asin the case 
of Dr. Lloyd and Mr. Jones, and also to ihe importance of some particus 
lar poinis, as that of Future Punishment, which having been introduced by 
J. S. in the Inst Volume, and by Dr. Estlin in this, will be continued by 
Mr, Wright and others in the next and following Numbers. 











